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A. P. PAINTS 
Flatlan Interior Wall Finish 


This paint can be washed and it will not be injured. It always 
presents the same uniform velvet finish, and for the walls and 
ceilings of Offices, Hospitals, Schools, Private Houses, etc., 
there is no superior paint made. 


No mark of the brush is visible on the finished surface. 


When washed the wall presents the appearance of a newly 
painted surface. 


Architects will save their clients money and trouble by 


specifyin 
— Flatlan Wall Paints 


Write for Booklet, Color Card and Information 


ATLAS PAINT CO. 
103 Park Avenue, N. Y. Nashville, Tenn. 
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FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL point of view, 
tapestries are the fundamental wall dec- 
oration. More closely than any other 
form of art do they work into the archi- 
tectural background of an_ interior. 
More intimately than any other decora- 
tive creation do they associate themselves 
with the horizontal and vertical straight 
lines that are the basis of architectural 
construction, 

Tapestries in surface structure are 
nothing less than architectural line draw 
ings executed on the loom with yarns, 
instead of on paper with ink from an en- 
graved block of wood or sheet of cop- 
per. All arras wall tapestries have hor- 
izontal ribs in relief crossed at right an 
gles by fine vertical weft threads that 
often group themselves into vertical 
spires of color called hatchings (hach- 
ures.) 

These hatchings are of vital signifi- 
cance in the texture of tapestry. In the 
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glorious compositions of the Golden Age 
of Tapestry, they were strongly accen- 
tuated, and the toning and blending of 
colors was largely accomplished by 
hatching on the loom, instead of by dip- 
ping in the dye pot. 

In the Golden Age of Tapestry—the 
last half of the Fifteenth Century and 
the first half of the Sixteenth Century 

the texture of tapestry was thoroughly 
understood. The horizontal ribs were 
coarse and the vertical hatchings were 
long and definite. That is why tapes- 
tries of this period are to be preferred 
for mural ornamentation to tapestries of 
any other period, as well as to wall 
paper, and frescoes, and paintings on 
cloth, the last called counterfeit arras in 
the days when every gentleman’s resi- 
dence was counted beautiful in propor- 
tion to the number of real arras tapes- 
tries that he possessed. 

But while real arras tapestries (called 
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THE ARCHITE( 


“arras’ in knglish and arazzi in Italian 
from the little French-Flemish town of 
Arras that in the Fourteenth and Fif 
teenth Centuries was the centre of pro- 
duction of “storied’’ wall tapestries) 
are essentially architectural line draw- 
ings, they are architectural line draw 
ings of an exquisitely refined and 


ONE OF THE SAINT REMY SET 


1 > 


Early Renaissa1 


elegantly elaborated type. They inter 
pret the picture stories they have to tell 
not in flat black lines on white paper, 
but in color and relief obtained by cov 
ering coarse warp threads with fine weft 
threads of wool and gold and silver and 
silk. They combine more than the text- 
ure interest of damask and brocade and 
Oriental rugs, with the color interest of 
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paintings, and the story interest of ro- 
mantic history and fiction. 

Tapestries may well be considered the 
highest and most sensitive form of art. 

Until recently the majority of Ameri 
cans looked on tapestries as an intricate 
and perhaps interesting but vastly infe- 
rior form of painting. In talking and 





AT THE CATHEDRAL OF RHEIMS 


ce in style. 


writing about tapestries they described 
them as “painted on the loom” and meas- 
ured their merit by the closeness of their 
resemblance to oil paintings on canvas. 
However, as all Europe did the same 
for over a century, and as tiere are not 
to-day half a dozen men in Europe who 
really understand the texture of arras 
tapestries, we need not, as a nation, put 
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THE FIRST PAIR OF PANELS OF 





THE SET CALLED “THE TRIUMPH.” 


Part of a series of tapestries woven on an American loom to decorate the upper and lower halls 


of a New \ 


on sackcloth and ashes to express our 
artistic humiliation. Instead we should 
take advantage of the fact that we have 
in this country the looms and the weavers 
and the artistic and technical leadership 
to revive the art of tapestry weaving as 
practised four centuries ago. 

Until recently the use of tapestries in 
America was confined to private resi 
dences. Americans knew so little about 
their nature and character that even those 
who visited the great collections of Spain 
and Austria and France and Sweden and 
England, and saw how wonderfully tap- 
estries are used abroad to adorn cathe- 
drals and churches, city halls and courts 
of justice, opera houses and theatres, 
libraries and museums, seemed unable to 
appreciate the fact that American pub- 
lic buildings could be transformed iater- 
nally by hanging on their walls the 
woven treasures of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries. 


rk residence 


A most notable instance of the use of 
tapestries in church decoration is at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine on 
Morningside Heights in New York City. 
Though not particularly fine examples 
of the weaver’s art, these eleven tapes 
tries designed by Romanelli and woven 
by Rivera in the first half of the Seven- 
teenth Century at the Barberini tapes- 
try works in Rome, dress and make beau 
tiful the massive walls of the cathedral 
as nothing else could. Even the fact 
that they are Baroque in style, while the 
edifice is pre-Renaissance, does not seem 
to matter. Their structure and texture 
lock them into position so that they have 
become an essential part of the whole. 

Among American museums the Met- 
ropolitan, owing largely to the gifts and 
loans of the President, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, stands easily first. There are 
no less than forty large tapestries dis- 
played on its walls. Tapestries dominate 
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1¢€s ft tapestries wove! or 


the main entrance hall, as well as the 
decorative art wings. 
principal decorative 
library. 


\ tapestry is the 
feature of the 


Only a few years ago—less than ten 

the Metropolitan Museum had few 
tapestries, and those that it had were 
badly hung, and were incorrectly 
scribed in the Museum guide. The com- 
ing over here of Sir C. Purdon Clarke 
to act as Director of the Museum, and 
the succession to the Directorship of the 
learned and gifted Edward Robinson, to- 
gether with the acquisition of funds that 
make it possible for the Museum to buy 
in the open market and when necessary, 
in competition with private collectors, 
wrought a wonderful change. Tapes- 
tries at the Metropolitan Museum are 
not only effectively shown, but also 
cleaned and repaired and cared for in 
the most perfect manner by methods 
largely original with Frau Korte, who 
has charge of that work. 


de 


an American loom t 
f a New York resi 


THE SECOND PAIR OF PANELS OF THE SET CALLED “THE TRIUMPH.” 


Part ft a se 


decorate the upper and lower halls 


I said above that the tapestries at the 
Metropolitan Museum are well hung. 
This means not only that they are well 
placed, but also that they hang loose, 
with the folds and puckers that enhance 
the intrinsic beauties of tapestry texture, 
and take away the hardness that is in 
separable from flat line drawings. For 
tapestries, to a degree existent in no other 
decoration, depend upon their texture. 

To frame capestries is little short 
of criminal. To cover them with glass 
endangers their existence. When they 
hang free and untrammeled, they are 
comparatively safe against moths and 
fire. Then it is easy to take them down 
instantly, fold them up under one arm 
and walk away with them. Then insur- 
ance companies are willing to make fa- 
vorable rates, because then the 


risk is 
lessened. 


Then it is easy to get at them 
to clean out dust and easy to transport 
them to the room where formaldehyde 
vapor baths destroy the moths. 
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THE THIRD PAIR OF PANELS OF THI 


I am told that several persons with 
some pretensions to artistic knowledge 
and taste have criticised the appearance 
of the Mazarin tapestry at the Metro 
politan Museum since its recent cleaning 
[his criticism was based on crass ig- 
norance. The tapestry has been extra 
ordinarily improved by the removal of 
the dust—an operation that required un 
usual skill. Details are now visible that 
have not before been visible for at least 
a century. Little puckers and irregular 
ities of texture are now revealed that 
formerly were concealed by the dirt of 
ages. The tapestry quality of the com- 
position has been accentuated and the 
tapestry, though carried in a frame at 
tached by a former owner, is not 
stretched out hard and flat like a draw 
ing on paper or a painting on canvas 

All over the United States the increas 
ing interest in tapestries, espectally 
among architects, is manifesting itself in 





PRIUMPH., 


SET CALLED “THI 


per ar W ¢ i 


various ways. The new Blackstone The 
atre in Chicago has a drop curtain in 
tapestry. The New York Public Library 
has a superb Brussels tapestry, picturing 
\pollo and the Muses and the Olympic 
deities on Parnassus, woven by I. DeVos 
about 1/00 (wrongly dated and wrongly 
attributed in the catalogue of the Stuart 
Collection to which it belongs). The St. 
Regis Hotel has several Brussels Sev 

enteenth Century (not Sixteenth as the 
descriptive booklet says)  tapestrtes, 
woven by I. Van Zeunen. The Knicker- 
bocker Hotel has several Cesar tapestries 
woven by Leefdael and Strecken, the two 
Brussels Seventeenth Century weavers 
who produced the Cleopatra series at the 
Metropolitan Museum. The Sleepy Hol- 
low Country Club has interesting wall 
panels woven on modern American 
looms. The new MeAlpin Hotel is to 
have a set of twenty-six panels, pictur 
ing the Story of New York City from 
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SEVENTH PANEL OF THI 


ven o1 \r 


early Dutch days down to the present 
time. The Morgan Memorial Library 
in Hartford has important tapestries pre 


sented by the donor of the building. Che 


Boston Fine Arts Museum has a num 
ber of important tapestries, and both the 
Cincinnati and the Chicago Museums of 
Fine Arts have important examples on 
exhibition. The Field Columbian Mu 
seum glories in the possession of the sec 
ond piece of tapestry ever woven in 
\merica And this by no means ex 
hausts the list. 

But there are hundreds of other pub 
lic buildings that by contrast with these 
are naked and ashamed. There are huge 
wall spaces treated either ineffectively or 
not at all. There are pretentious mural 
paintings—many of them of great merit 
as paintings—that utterly fail to accom 
plish their purpose from the architectural 
point of view. It is time that the archi- 
tects of the United States should co-op 
erate actively, intelligently and seriously, 





in restoring the universal vogue of the 
only kind of wall hanging that meets 
every architectural requirement 


II. 
THE ORIGIN OF tapestries it is vain to 
seek. The figured fabric easiest to 


weave on the primitive loom is tapestry, 
and for that reason we find pieces of 
tapestry used to adorn the cloaks and 
robes of primitive peoples in all ages, 
from remote antiquity to the present 
time, and in all parts of the world. 

These primitive tapestries—ancient 
Igyptian, ancient Greek, Coptic, Peru- 
vian, Mexican, Navajo, Tunisian, Ori- 
ental kelims—though real tapestries in 
every sense of the woid, are not arras 
tapestries. 

lhe essential feature of all real tap- 
estries is that the warp threads be en- 
tirely hidden by the weft threads and 
that the figures be formed by inserting 


the weft in plain weave (i.e., complete 
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NORTH 


the 
over 


with 
and 
vice 


alteration 

odd warp 
thread, or 
color. 


warp, under every 
every even warp 
versa), in blocks of 
Moreover, in a large proportion 
of real tapestries, the presence of the 
hidden warp threads is made evident by 
the way they push up in ridges or ribs 
the weft threads that cover them In 
other words, nearly all real tapestries 
are figured reps. 


Arras tapestries represent the art 
brought to perfection, and developed 
to its highest point in the last 


half of the Fifteenth Century, and the 
first half of the Sixteenth Century—as 
far as can be shown by the actual ex- 
amples that have survived—but undoubt- 
edly woven also by the ancient Greeks 
and the ancient Romans, as is proven by 
passages in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
and by the ancient Greek vase painting, 
and by Ovid’s description of the tapes- 
try-weaving contest between Pallas and 
Arachne. 

There are also very unusual all-silk 
tapestries from China, both ancient and 
modern, depicting not only flower and 
fruit ornamentation, but also landscapes 
and personages. Many of these Chinese 
tapestries have only the main outlines 
woven, the gradations of shade and tone 
being produced by painting with dyes 
after weaving. None of the Chinese 


tapestries that I have seen, however, 
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WALL OF THE UPPER 


(The 


HALL OF 
Tapestries shown on the pre¢ 
could in 
tries. 
An essential characteristic of arras 
tapestries is not only the comparatively 
coarse horizontal ribs covered with fine 
vertical weft threads, but also the verti 


any sense be called arras tapes 


cal hatchings or spires of color into 
which the weft threads often group 
themselves, producing blendings and 


gradations of tone that in other tapes 
tries are produced in the dye pot. 

Arras tapestries—named from the 
I‘rench-Flemish city that was the chief 


center of their manufacture in the 
Fourteenth and _ Fifteenth Centuries 
—represent the highest point that 


has ever been attained by the art of 
weaving. They also represent the most 
effective means that has ever been dis- 
covered for decorating walls with pic- 
tured stories of the history and romance 
of the world. 

During the ages of Mohammedan su 
premacy in Europe—when Christianity 
trembled before Moslems, as they now 
tremble before Christians—any interest 
ing silk tapestries, In weave resembling 
Chinese rather than tapestries, 
were produced in Persia, Egypt, Spain 
and Sicily. The ancient Roman Empire 
centered at Constaninople, after the cap- 
ital was removed there from Rome, by 
Constantine in 330 A.D., also produced 
its share. 


arras 
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TAPESTRY PANELS WOVEN ON AN 


all pposite to that shown above.) 


In the museums of Lyons, Nurem 
berg, and South Kensington are frag- 
ments attributed to the Twelfth Century, 
that formerly belonged to the Church of 
Saint Gereon in Cologne. Large circu 
lar medallions on a_ brownish-blue 
ground represent, in tones of light ivory, 
a winged griffin with eagle above and 
bull below. The design is clearly of 
Byzantine origin, but the crudeness of 
the weave indicates an Occidental maker. 

In the Cathedral of Halberstadt are 
three quaint Twelfth or Thirteenth Cen- 
tury tapestries, perhaps of local manu- 
facture. Two of these are narrow bands 

the first picturing Christ and the 
Apostles, the second the story of Abra- 
ham and Isaac—intended to hang above 
the choir stalls. 

In the Fourteenth Century undoubt 
edly many splendid tapestries were 
woven, but of the splendid Fourteenth 
Century tapestries only one set has sur- 
vived, and that is in a sadly mutilated 
condition, after having been subjected to 
brutal treatment at the hands of 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century van- 
dals. I refer to the famous set of seven 
tapestries at the Cathedral of Angers, 
picturing the Apocalypse of St. John the 
Divine. 

Of tapestries woven at Arras, there 
remains only one set that can be posi- 
tively identified, the Fifteenth Century 


AMERIC 


AN LOOM 


Story of Saint Piat and Saint Eleuthere 
at the Cathedral of Tournai in Belgium 
Of this set we know the exact month 
and year of completion, the name of the 
maker and the name of the donor; for 
one of the pieces bore the inscription 
which reads translated: 

These cloths were made and completed 

In Arras by Pierrot Fere 

The year one thousand four hundred two 

In December gracious month 

Will all the saints kindly pray to God 

For the soul of Toussaint Prier? 

The most important Early Fifteenth 
Century tapestry in the United States is 
the Burgundian Seven Sacraments, il- 
lustrated and described in the November 
number of THe ARCHITECTURAL RE¢ 
ORD. 

The Golden Age of tapestry was the 
last half of the Fifteenth Century and 
the first half of the Sixteenth Century, 
the age during which were produced in 
Brussels and other French-Flemish cities 
such marvelous sets as the Lady with 
the Unicorn, in the Cluny Museum, the 
David and Bethsheba set in the same 
museum, the Bailée des Roses (ragments 
in the Metropolitan Museum, the Sheep 
Shearing fragment in the Brussels Mu- 
seum, and the Wood Cutters in the Paris 
Museé des Arts Decoratifs and the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum; the Trojan 
War Tapestries, now in the Victoria and 
\lbert Museum and elsewhere; the Story 
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of Cesar in the Berne Historical Mu- 
seum; the Clovis tapestries at the Ca- 
thedral of Rheims. Wonderfully fascin- 
ating also are the late Gothic triptych 
tapestries, such as the Mazarin tapestry, 
lent to the Metropolitan Museum, by 
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Mr. Morgan; the Brussels Museum's 
Triumph of Christ; Mr. Blumenthal’s 
Story of Charlemagne; the Tri 
umph of the Virgin in the Louvre and 
the Story of the Virgin in the Royal 
Spanish Collection. 


(To be continued in “The Architectural Record” for February 
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Comy e with it the three tapestries lent 


4 “ROMULUS AND REMUS” SET IN THE 
ROYAL SPANISH COLLECTION. 


Miss Breese to the Metropolitan Museum 
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“OUR LADY OF HOPE,” THE SPANISH CHURCH, NEW YORK CIT\ 
CHARLES P. HUNTINGTON, ARCHITECT 
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\LTHOUGH IT Is six hundred and twen 
ty vears since the discovery of America, 
1912 finds New York with its first 
Spanish church. 

Phe Church of Our Lady of Hope is 


situated on 156th Street, near the Riv- 
erside Drive. It i3 within the spacious 
terrace (originally \udubon Park), 


crowned to day by the Museums of the 
Hispanic and Numismatic Societies of 
\merica, the whole imposingly sentin 
elled, as it were, on the Broadway side 
at the corner of 156th Street, by the 
building of the Geographical Society of 
\merica. 


The Spanish church is fourth in this 
unique group of buildings of which the 


Hispanic Museum is the motif. When 
the 155th Street corner has its building 
in architectural conformity with the 


Geographical Society's home, there will 
be a monumental entrance from Broad 
» this natural terrace overlooking 


Way | 
the Hudson River. 

Outside of a university, this is edu- 
cational centralization unique in .\mer- 


ica. With three distinctive libraries and 
collections accessibly convenient for the 
common benefit of the respective socie 
ties, students and the public, will come 





“En recuerdo de Felipe Barreda y Carmen de Osma de Barreda.” 


THE “VISITATION” WINDOW, “OUR 
LADY OF HOPE,” NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES P. HUNTINGTON, ARCHITECT 
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THE ARCHITE( 
in time, as originally planned, central 
zation in heating, illuminating and gen 
eral utilitarian co-operation, making a 
ivic group at once dignified and effi- 
lent. 


It is rarely given the \merican archi- 
tect to work out so large and attractive 
i scheme of developments, and that Mr. 
Charles VP. Huntington, the architect, 
has made the most of his opportunity 

matter of civic pride. 

The ground level f Our Lady of 
Hope is some fifteen teet above the 
street, its roof line is about even with 
that of the other buildings of the group. 
It is reached from the street by a flight 
of steps broken by two landings. The 
steps are made of butf brick ornament- 
ed with buff terra cotta balustrade3, 
which lead to a small terrace in front 
f the building. his terrace has a 
terra cotta balustrade supporting bronze 
lamps. 

he church, in keeping with the other 
buildings, 1s an adapted stvle of the 
Italian Renaissance It is distinctly 
Roman in design \part from early 
Christian art, Spain never had a dis 
inctive ecclesiastical architecture. From 
he invasion of the Moors in the ninth 
entury to their expulsion in 1492, it 
‘lung to the earliest Gothic. It was 
wholly unaffected by the architecture of 
the Moors, despite it recognized their 
superior artistic training, and employed 
them extensively as builders and deco 
rators of its cathedrals, churches and 
monasteries. 

Spain, like all Europe, was influenced 
by the early and later Italian Renais 
sance. It retained, however, as does 
every nation, certain inherent qualities, 
which are best detined as feeling. It is 
this Spanish feeling that both architect 
and decorator have aimed to embody in 
Our Lady of Hope 

lhe church has a_ portico of four 
Ionic columns of terra cotta surmount- 
ed by an ornamented pediment and 
r | the same material. Unlike the 
other buildings of the group, which are 
erey limestone, the church is built of 
buff brick with buff terra cotta cornices 


SS ot 


and trim crowned by an ornamented 
terra cotta balustrade The change in 
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MECORATION BY SOROLLA, “OUR LADY OI 


LIOPI NEW YORK CITY. 
Charles P Huntington, \rchitect 


material relieves the eye and varies the 
color. 

In the interior a vestibule leads to 
galleries and organ loft and into the 
body of the church, which is eighty feet 
deep with a seating capacity of four 
hundred. The mave is formed by high 
round arches crowned by a dome and a 
flat stained glass skylight. This is the 
only New York church known to archi 
tect or decorator with nave illuminated 
by a flat skylight roof. The aisles on 
either side of the nave are broken by 
galleries with balconies between the 
arches. These side aisles are lighted by 
six beautiful stained glass memorial 
windows of American design and Eng 
lish execution. 
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From the sanctuary niche, doors open 
on either side into the sacristy, the or- 
gan loft occupying the high arch oppo- 
site the sanctuary. 

When the builder, Mr. John Clark 
Udal, had finished his part, the interior 
of the church was turned over to Mr. 
Caryl Coleman. This erudite authority 
on ecclesiastical art, devised and 
cuted a scheme of decoration which vir 
tually converts Our Lady of Hope into a 
literal substantiation of a title given to 


exe 


the Mother of God in her litany- 

“House of Gold.” “In Genoa when | 
was a boy,” said Mr. Coleman, “I was 
immensely impressed with the = gold 
Church of the Annunciation. I went 
back to it when I was a grown man, 


with the eyes of the artist, the crafts 


man. The impression of boyhood 
deepened, and I said to myself: ‘Some 
day I shall make a gold church.’ In 


Our Lady of Hope I realized the time 
was ripe to make good that early resolu 
tion. There was no money for the 
precious metal, and I set about for a 
substitute.” 

The first step in the metalizing proc 
ess was secured by lining the entire wall 
space with aluminum. In the treatment 
of aluminum for gold effect, alcohol has 


heretofore been used in mixing the 
glazes. The result—with the passing of 


time—has been faded, washed out, grey, 
greenish tones with scarcely a sugges- 
tion of the original gold tint. By sub- 
stituting oil for alcohol in the mixing 
of the glazes, Mr. Coleman has obtained 
veritable gold effects that promise the 
wear of the real metal. 

Upon this metallic background, the 
entire plain wall surface is covered with 
a Spanish silk brocade of Renaissance 
design. The design is worked out in a 
green gold glaze against a yellow gold 
background. 

The vault of the half dome and the 
coves of the ceiling are finished in plain 
hammered metal. In the soffits of the 
arches is a Renaissance design carrying 
the word “pax” (peace). Emblazoned 
in the gold frieze which encircles the 
entire auditorium are the words of 
Christ to St. Peter: “Thou art Peter and 
upon this rock I shall build My Church, 
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and the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 

Upon the spandrils of the great 
arches, worked out with transparent col 
ors against the gold background are the 
adoring angels, while on the spandrils 
of the smaller arches the four Evangel- 
ists are symbolically introduced. 

In keeping with the architetonic notes 
of the church, the larger windows are 


elazed with Renaissance glass. rhe 
subjects are the Annunciation, Visita 


tion, Nativity, Adoration, Presentation, 
and the Marriage Feast of Cana. 

The skvlight roof of the nave is 
divided into three parts. In each 
division is the symbol of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. Mindful of 
the words of Christ: “I am the vin 
and ve are the branches,” Mr. Coleman 
has introduced vine and fruit, making 
of them the heraldic device of many of 
the Archiespiscopal Sees of the Spanish 
world as Madrid, Havana, — Lima, 
Buenos \y res, Mexico. This detail ne 
cessitated extensive correspondence with 
the heads of the various Sees in order 
to get the accurate heraldic bearings. 


The four windows looking into the 
sanctuary are glazed with four of the 
seven spirits that stand before the 
Throne of God—the Archangels: 


Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel. The 
windows in the facade of the church art 
glazed with the name of Jesus and 
accompanying symbols. Further placed 
in the windows are the arms of the 
present Pope Pius X and His Eminence, 
Cardinal larley. 

On either side of the main entrance 
two windows illustrating Mother 
hood: Mary, Mother of Our Lord, ré 
turning from Calvary on the arm of 
John, the Beloved, and St. Monica, 
mother of St. Augustine, in her last con 
versation at Ostia, as described in the 
Confessions of Augustine. 

\side from decorative value, the 
fourteen Stations of the Cross, grouped 
to make a continuous panorama, despite 
the broken wall space, have more than 
passing interest for the aspirant. 

“They are by no means the highest 
form of pictorial art,” said Mr. Cole- 
man, “yet I maintain they are far superi- 
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or to any painted Stations of the Cross 
in the churches of America.’ 

Without money to employ the master 
rs he would have selected for the 
work, Mr. Coleman made the Stations 
of the Cross subject of a competition 
pen to young men whom he knew were 
doing good things and were ambitious 
to “arrive.” Five competed with the 
understanding that Mr. Coleman should 
constitute the jury and that his decision 
should be final. When the award was 


palnte 


made to Mr. Henry Dev, the competi- 
irs viewed the submitted work, and 
without knowing Mr. Coleman's deci 


sion, they unanimously accorded with it. 

Phe masterpiece of the gold church ts 
the High Altar. So successfully have 
architect and decorator collaborated, 
that it is apparent to the untutored eye 
that the church was built to enshrine 1t 

‘IT am particularly proud of the al 
tars, confessed Mr. Huntington. “Their 
beauty of color, the rich yellow Sienna 
marble carved as only Italy can carve, 
the proportions of their parts, their 
complete harmony with each other and 
the architecture of the church make 
them the handsomest altars in New 
York ‘ 

The High Altar is the gift of Mrs. 
Frederic C. Penfield, and the sanctuary 
floor of and mosaic, and the 
Sienna marble Communion rail and 
bronze door, are all worked out on 
lines in well studied harmony with it. 

The two side altars, architectural and 
pictorial complement of the High Altar, 
are enriched by paintings from two of 
Spain's greatest living artists—Madrazo 


) 
1 
t 


marble 


and Sorolla. These side altars were 
gifts of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and 
Mr. Frederic C. Pentield. 


In the enrichment of the altars there 
is much to recall the days of Beni Cel- 
linni, so scholarly the care, 
the art with which minutest 
worked out. 

The door of 


so. fimshed 
details are 
the 


the tabernacle of 


High Altar, for example, is a gem of 
Christian 


symbolism and_ the 


oC Id- 
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smith’s art. It is made of bars of pure 
and chiselled work, en 
riched with transparent enamel of ster- 


ne to 


vold, repousse 
ling silver grading from a silver t 
\ deep emerald 

he key of this door 1s of gold and 
diamonds, part of the 
jewelry of a well known Spanish-Amer 
woman in whose 


once personal 
ican 
made. 
It is in the form of a fish, 
composing the 
for fish, make the final letter in 
“Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
The word appears on one of the 
handle of the kev in gold letters buried 
in transparent enamel. 
reverse side is the name 


memory it was 


bec ause 
the letters (;reek word 
Greek 
Saviour.” 
side 
ereen On th 
of Jesus In its 
monogramatic form in combination witl 
\lpha and Omega. Around the border 
memorial inscription and a_ text 
from Holy Scripture 

Qn a side altar are a 
six candlesticks made 
transparent enamels. 
l) ry ot the cross, 
tion from an 
teenth 


is a 


crucifix and 
of pure gold) and 
Ixcepting the 
which is a reproduc 
[talan work of the fif 
century, Mr. Coleman asserts 
that the whole is absolutely original in 
design, as are the four bronze memorial 
lamps in the nave. 

“Debarring the motif, which is that 
of the Renaissance period,” said) Mr 
Coleman, “they are absolutely original 
In making the transported 
myself back into the spirit and feeling 
of mediaeval Spain so far as is possible 
for a twentieth century man.” 


Not 


designs | 


only candlesticks, crucifix (gift 
of Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt), missal- 
stands, praying desks, consecration 
crosses and holy water stoups, — but 


+ 


the poor boxes harmonize with one an- 
other in period, style and color, while 
the whole is in complete unison with 
the architectural character of the build- 
ing, making Our Lady of Hope not only 
a “thing of beauty,” but an auditorium 
of Christian art well worth the study 
of architect, decorator and builder. if 
not the “man in the street.” 


























DETAIL—THE ALTAR—“OUR LADY OF HOPE,” 
The Altar Lamp a Gift 1 the NEW YORK CITY. CHARLES P. HUNTINGTON, 
King cf Spain. ARCHITECT CARYL COLEMAN, DEC 
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DETAIL OF SGRAFFITO WORK ON THE FACADE 
Mencor Dece 


“AN ANCIENT ART REVIVED 
ACCOVNT OF SGRAFFITO 


BY MAXIMILIAN F 


AN 


So MUCH HAS been written on the sub 
ject of fresco buono and the sister art 
of sgraffito, that it may now be difficult 
to sav anything in the way of general 
theory which has not already been either 
observed upon or hinted at by some one 
or other of the ingenious and learned 
writers of those countries of Europe 
where this art has had the advantage of 
being cultivated earlier 
and more widely en- 
couraged than in. this 
country. 

lherefore, without at- 
tempting either to avoid 
or to follow the tracks 
of others, I ‘shall pre 
sent a series of obser- 
vations which appear to 
me best calculated to 
lead attention into the 
track of study. Those 
studies of our prede- 
cessors were, more than 
any other means, the 
direct cause of their 
successes, and may en 
able us, if anything can, 
to sustain and to per 
petuate the art, and to 
further the attainment 
of whatever other desi 
derata’ may yet re 


main for the complet- Certesy of the Aver) 


ing and perfecting of 





I \ 
\ SGRAFFITO PANEL FROM THE 


PALAZZO IY ALESSANDRO VITELLI 





OF 548 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


FRIEDERANG 


Sgraffito comes from the Italian woid 
for ‘“‘scratchwork,” hatching, black and 
white work, and ‘“‘chiar-oscuro” of the 
writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century. A French author in 1770 de- 
scribes it as a sort of black and white 
fresco and creates the name “maniére 
égratinée.’ Our Russel Sturgis, in the 
Dictionary of Architecture and Building, 
gives us the following 
terms: “The scratching 
or scoring of the sur 
face, as of fresh plaster, 
with a point to pro- 
duce decorative effects. 
Sometimes, in plaster 
work or pottery, the 
scoring is done sO as to 
reveal a surface of dif- 
ferent color beneath. 
The process is some- 
times carried far, even 
to the decoration of 
large wall surfaces.” 

The spelling of 
“Graffito” is Florentine 
in root, but is correct, 
and most Latin  lan- 
guages follow that deri- 
vation, 

Vasari describes the 
process, and in “Lives” 
(edit. 1851, iii, 348-9) 
states that it was the in- 
vention of Andrea Fel- 
trini, called di Cosima. 


brar 


sqra ffito. \LLA CANNONTERA, 1584 of Florence, who cov- 
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A SGRAFFITO FRIEZE 


Drawn by M. 
ered the fronts with an intomaco of 
black plaster, which, while in its fresh 
state, he covered with a white plaster and 
transferred his cartoons on this, and 
then hatching the outline with a graving 
iron so as to show the black plaster 
through, he then went over the whole 
work with a black or darkly tinted color 
in a very fluid state, as stated in his 
( Vasari’s) Florentine remarks on 
“hatching.” 

The first facade so done by 
was that of the Palazzo Gondi in 
Borgo Oguissanti followed later by 
an elaborate one on the’ Lung 
Arno near the church of S. Michele, 
which was in a grander and more elab- 


Cosimo 
the 





Courtesy of the Avery Library. 


A SGRAFFITO PANEL FROM 
D’ALESSANDRO VITELLI 
NONITERA, 1584 


THE PALAZZO 
ALLA CAN 


EXECUTED 


IN 1877, IN 


Friederang 


VIENNA 


orate manner. Vasari 
tions that 
iront of 
Massa 


(IV., p. 85) men 

Perino del Vag executed the 
the house of the Marchesa di 
near that of Maestro Pasquino, 
in chiar-oscuro after the manner of Poli 
doro and Maturino. 

Vasari and Bossi throw no light as to 
eatlier works, but a case in the South 
Kensington Museum is full of specimens 
of sgraffito pottery, Italian in origin, and 
of the Fifteenth Century—possibly the 
application to house decoration in the 
lifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, fol 
lowed. The Metropolitan Museum in 
New York has many very valuable ex- 
amples, conveying lessons in the historic 
development of the art and technique of 
fresco and sgraffito and the color chem 
istry. 

The daughter of Dibutades, a potter 
of Corinth, while bidding farewell one 
evening to her lover, was struck by the 
distinctness of his shadow cast by the 
light of a lamp on the plaster wall of her 
dwelling. The idea occurred to her to 
preserve the image of her beloved, ' y 
tracing with a pointed implement at 
hand, the outline of his figure on the 
wall;. and when her father, the potter, 
came home, he appreciated the import 
ance of her discovery, crude though the 
work was, and he cut the plaste: out 
within the drawing she had thus made, 
took a cast in clay from it, and baked it 
with his other pottery. Such is the well 
known Greek tradition, assigning a si 
multaneous origin to the graphic and 
plastic arts and claiming both as of 
Greek invention. But, unfortunately 
for the truth of this pretty story, the 
arts were known and practiced long be 
tore. 
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BY MR. STEGER, OF VIENNA, 1877 


Drawn by M 


The Metropolitan Museum and the 
Museum of Natural History have proofs 
without going farther, that sgraffito is 
the earliest type of drawing and was 
used in every country where the light 
of sunshine and the first rays of civiliza- 
tion appear. 

Phe drawing in the sand or 
‘ut in the bark of the tree or in stone, 
the runic sign writing are all primitive 
expressions of the technique of sgraffito. 

his inborn natural talent of art may 
be easily traced to the very first human 
creatures, and we may easily follow the 
primitive man with a stick drawing signs 
in the sand. 


snow, 


The more complicated 
forms of the early scratched inscrip- 
tions which have been of such great 


value to the modern archeologists are 
all successful applications of the tech- 
nique f sgraffito. 

Polidore da Caravagio with Maturina 
followed the system of “scratched work” 
before 1520. Pile’s “‘Art of 

(London, 1754, page 123), 
I). Beccafumi and 
(;. da Udini as producing work of this 
kind. Morto da Feltro, in arabesques 
and grotesques, was master of Cosimo. 

Sgraffito is described from Vasari in 
Neve Builders Dict. (1736, 5, Vo., Paint- 
ing VI) and in the Twentieth Report 
of the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington (London, 1873). 
he late Director of the Metropoli- 

Museum in New York, Sir Purdon 
Clark, in a conversation on our personal 
investigation and observations on ancient 
arts, said: ‘‘Work executed in England 
in sgraffito has proved of great satisfac- 
tion, and not only the cause of general 
admiration but a technical success, which 
proves a fresco and sgraffito can, with 


+ 


at Rome 
Painting,” 


mentions Cosimo. 


tan 





Friederang 


out question, be used in the damp and 
saline air of London.” 

My personal experience is the same, 
and I may only add to his words that 
cleanliness, diligence and careful appli 
cation of the uses of materials will pro- 
duce success under most difficult condi 
tions. 

Sir Purdon states further: “On my 
visit to the Orient, to India and Persia, 
China and Japan, | found works in 


sgrafito which, in minute details and 
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perfect execution, cannot be duplicated 
anywhere in the civilized world.” A 
paper on sgraffito decoration was read 
by Mr. A. S. Cole to the Royal [nsti- 
tute of British Architects (10th of 
March, 1873). 

At Abou Simbel, there is an inserip 
tion in sgrafiito in the hieratic charac 
ters, left by a contemporary visitor; and 
at Spaleto, near the Cathedral, there is 
a large palace covered with designs at 
tributed to Julio Romano.  Letarouilly 
(Rome Moderne, Fol. Paris, 1849, pl. 
110) gives a Sixteenth Century facade 
in vicolo de Matricciani. At Visa there 
is the front of the Palazzo Conventuale, 
of the order of S. Stefano, by Forzori. 

Our builders of to-day have attempted 
over and over again to work in sgraffito, 


and our foremost architects all over the 
world have been recognizing its value, 


but the failures connected with many at 
tempts are explained by 
the careful study of 
conditions and the in- 
capacity of the artists 
and decorators engaged 
in the work. Haste and 
nervousness on the part 
of architect and artist 
will lead to great disap- 
pointments. [ have 
seen works executed on 
facades, when snow and 
ice were on the ground, 
or in weather near zero 
threatening, or where 
rain for days washed 
out all the strength 
of the plaster; I! 
have found the lime- 
putty used to be one 
or two days old, and 
the pigments bought 
in a paint shop with- 
out further investi- 
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SGRAFFITO DECORATION 


the entire work has been intrusted to a 
babel without authority. Most of our 
decorators or artists have, without any 
experience, relied on scanty book in- 
formation, and the plasterer has had to 
depend on this. Our up-to-date plas- 
terer must work quickly, and he is used 
to materials different from those used in 
the time of the Greeks and Romans and 
during the Renaissance. An artist exe 
cuting fresco or sgraffito must watch 
with both eves and be very practical if he 
wants the proper material on the wall; 
a one-to-three or one-to-four plaster is 
unhandy and difheult for the present 
day artisan to work. The sgraffito prob- 
lem is another dithculty, and will come 
as a novelty even to the most practical 
plasterer. One could give hundreds of 
directions, which are all new in their 
application to the profession, but which 
are all essential to the success of the art 
| needed twenty years 
of practice and great 
courage for my _ later 
achievements in sgraf- 
fito, every day furnish 
Ing new and valuable in- 
formation. 

There are always 
such problems as damp, 
saltpetre, and other de 
teriorations of the min 
eral wall Nothing 
must be neglected: no 
healthy body can be ex 
pected where the bone 
is sick and no healthy 
successful decoration 1 
possible where the foun 
dation is not in the 
most perfect condition 
One handful of ce 
ment or _ plaster-of 
paris in the plaster 
is destructive to the 


gation. And Oo fte n 4 SGRAFFITO PANEL DECORATION du r abi ] it V of any 
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SGRAFFITO PANEL FROM A 
PALACE. 


by M. F. Friederang 


FLORENTINE 


Drawn 
fresco sgrafito work. The latter 
material may furnish a solid, quick set- 
ting surface, a thing which very 
pleasing to the plasterer, but which de- 
stroys the crystallization of the artistic 
body and dries the ground so quickly 
that there is no time to perform the 
work. After the first frost or the 
tion of our steam heating apparatuses, 
cracking is imminent. 

The setting of the plain, natural mate- 
rial used for fresco and sgraffito will, 
in six months, be more than the 
best Portland cement. 

In Egypt and Asia Minor I personally 
investigated the different antique plas- 
ters. I found plasters laid on wood lath, 
on twisted and braided bamboos and 
grasses, so solid and excellent in unity of 
body, that only the hair and the miner- 


or 


is 


a” 


safe 
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alized vegetable formations could give 
me proof that | had only a plaster and 
not a solid stone grown into a stone, as 
hard and solid as quartz (density 6). 

My investigation, scientifically pur- 

sued, furnished me with the following 
facts: 
A plaster made from a natural unity 
materials, not forced into a connec 
tion, will grow in time into a solid min 
era! body, where any forced material 
like cement and _ plaster-of-paris will 
dissolve their alliance, when the molec- 
ular action takes its natural course. 
These natural alliances will not = only 
take place, as all mineral conditions 
show, but will be assisted by nature and 
nature will not destroy, but will help in 
any natural growth. Thousands of valu 
able productions of early art which to 
day grace our museums, classified as 
sculptures in marble, sandstone, lime 
stone, granite or porphyry, are in real 
ity nothing more than excellent works 
of plaster and the arts combined—th« 
natural growth and action of a satisfa 
tory union of materials. 

Most of the works of Egypt and As 
syria and Babylon may receive their ex 
planation through this perfection in 
plaster. 

They never use foreign materials, al 
ways the minerals natural in their sur 
roundings, children grown into a natural 
all ance with the temperaments of cli 
matical conditions. 

Sgraffito introduces the use of certain 
colors, relative to which apply the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

The pigments used in sgraffito or 
fresco buono by the Italian and Spanish 
masters are very simple, but they repre 
sent enough variety to enable a Raphael 
and Michelangelo to create wonders in 
colors, unlimited in their palette. 

Armenino observes, ‘‘artificial 
never do well in fresco or sgraffito, nor 
can any art make them last long with 
out changing, and particularly in the 
open air; the wall will not take any 
other than the natural minerals’ which 
are found in the ground and which con 
sist of earths of different colors.” 

My personal observations are as fol- 
lows: 


of 


Cc! lors 
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| have to-day a color chart unlimited, 
th every variety of tints. Careful in- 
vestigation shows their ability to with- 
stand the action of the lime, and the 
chemical action of other active agents in 
plaster and colors. The next very prom 
inent point of investigation is the dur 
thilitv or stability of the colors unde 
natural and artificial light, as some ex 
ellent colors lime-proof and damp-proof 
bleach down to nothing in the electric 
light and others in the sunlight. It is pos- 
sible, however, to produce a durable 
blue, as rich and beautiful and deep as 
the finest lapis lazuli, green in every 
arietv, vellow like gold or sunlight and 
red in every shade. The primitive earth 
and mineral colors—sepia, sienna, ochre 
ind umber, which are generally accepted 
is durable and good, are the greatest 
auses of failure. They require the great- 
est and most careful analysis. The best 
iuthorities on colors aré¢ 


\W 


\rmenino, 

isari, Pacheco, Palomino, Raphael, 
\lichelangelo, Giotto, Cennino, Borghini 
ind Leonardo da Vinci. 

Che historical records of the \cca 
emia San Luca Roma, Carraci at Bol- 
ogna, Perugia, Padua, Ferrara, Parma, 
Mantua, Placenza, Verona possess ar 
inlimited wealth of valuable informa- 
ion. They all tell a story of Italian art, 
he rivalry amongst the different art- 
sts, schools and cities: with valua 
technical facts full of lessons from 

ist brilliant artists and artisans 

It is remarkable how, with such great 
ind valuable records, the art world | 

make shift with guessing and ques 
tioning. One great truth and fact again 
mes to the front in my investigation: 
rtists and decorators if to-dav are 
not scholars, and rarely think, and the 
scholars are not artists. Men like Leon 
irdo, Michelangelo and Cennino = are 
oreatl lights and exceptions. 

Perhaps it is a little difficult to answer 

question as to the relative merits of 
decoration in fresco or sgraffito. 

On final analysis both are a form of 
fresco buono, the first being a mural 
decoration or a mural painting, where 
the technique is one of color, and in the 
latter, one in which mastery of drawing 


is the greater factor. 











SGRAFFITO PANEL FROM A FLOREN 
PALACE 
Drawn by M. F. Frieder 


The fresco buono has quality supe- 
rior to sgra ffito for exterior facade 
decoration. It affords a clean, undis 
turbed wall space, without any crevices 
for frost or rain to weaken the bod 
of plaster and the decoration. The dis 
cretion of the decorator may furnis! 
counsel in the low relief cutting of th 
drawing. The simplicity and decoratiy 
quality of drawing the low relief cannot 
be duplicated otherwise for decorativi 
effect. 

The scratching of the drawing is very 
difficult, but an artist fully acquainted 
with pen and ink technique and with < 
good mastery in charcoal drawing will 
soon succeed in his work. Mastery and 
strength will soon take precedence over 
anything else, as there is no time for 
overcrowding details and only the dom- 
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inating line and the UPL Pree setting from one to 
character of the draw- [qe eight days—which _ fur- 
ing can be the guid nishes ample time for 
ing power. Everything the most careful exe- 
mechanical, the use of cution of the design. 
a compass, ruler, any- There is no limit—from 
thing outside the free the elaborate finish of a 
hand is to be de Holbein etching to a 
plored, for it will pro bold drawing of Car 
duce a stiff and me ragio. In the coloring 
hanical character in the of the plaster, which 
decoration. lor the man gives the strength and 
with ability here is character of the line, 
an unlimited faculty in solidity of color is 
the use of this technique demanded, a change of 
and it furnishes a splen color being permissible 
did opportunity for the only in the different 
man of ability and dex parts of the composi- 
terity as a draftsman. tion. Difference in color, 
Peculiar qualities of line however, demands  dif- 
appear in sgraffito. The 


ference in plaster, which 
frieze which is executed 
in the Robing Room 
of the United’ States 
Supreme Court, with 
tulirty-two portraits of 
the early lawgivers of 


is to be mastered by 
artisans and = not by 
artists, as the complica- 
tion of the work should 
be avoided as far as 
possible. 





Greece and Rome, have In general, the men 
been likened to carvings DETAIL OF A SGRAFFITO PANEL, of art have freely 
in ivory. FACADE AT 548 FIFTH AVE., chosen their profession, 

The plaster, as ex ;' bs : ps ; ned nah — and suppose themselves 
plained by the originators Tena Se eas to have special — fac- 
of the art of sgyraffito, ulty for it: yet. as 


must be compact and firm, but easy to a body, they are an unhappy _ lot, 
cut In minute details. Lime mixer has a many of them most clever charlatans, 
tendency to make the plaster brittle, but) who are living in utterly false state of 
in connection with silicat “binder” the top = mind and action. Originality, dexterity. 
layer will be soft as butter, without any invention, imagination, and everything is 
tendency to cracking. With this binder asked from them except what is to be 
it is possible to regulate the system of had for asking—-honesty and sound 





THREE WORKING “CARTOONS” FOR THE SGRAFFITO DECORATIONS OF ST. MARY’S 
CHURCH, NORWALK, CONN. 


By Maximilian F. Friederang 
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work, and their due discharge of their 
functions as painters. 

The sgraffito artist must be correct 
without losing energy or courage, full 
of ambition, ever ready to fulfill the task 
of the moment, at day or night; a man 
of courage and nerve, a man who does 
not look for comfort, who does not need 
guiding and advice, who knows ever 
part of his material, his colors, his com 
position, his cartoon and the application 
of every detail, a man able to take su 
cessfully the trowel, the floot, the brush, 
the engraving tools, and to use these 
different implements with the same su 
cess and facility. 

[t has been attempted in this article t 
furnish illustrations containing — th 
most valuable information. It is import 
ant to appreciate the simplicity and 
strength necessary for the sgraffito “Cay 
toon,’ or working drawing. Only 
draughtsman who is able to compose hi- 
subjects with the least number of line; 
will be successful. This cartoon, whet 
drawn, will be completely worked over 
with a needle or a tracing wheel. After 
this part of work medium-grain sand 
paper is used to carefully work off all 
the rough edges. At this point the 
draughtsman should underlay a second 
paper, in order to make a replica. for 
the safety of the original cartoon. rom 
this peint up to the executed drawing 
the wall, there is nothing new, and the 
artist and decorator is only advised not 
to be hasty, but easy and full of good 
judgment. The work of drawing or en 
eraving must be executed as soon as the 
plaster is settled enough to receive it 
without destruction. 

A good drawing is of great help, and 
the success of the work depends on this 
work. No artist is too great to neglect 
this most essential advice without disap 
pointment. The work of the “Last Judg- 
ment,” by Michelangelo, in the Sistine 
Chapel, gives clear proof to-day cf the 
use of a “pauns,” and Raphael was most 
intricate in this work. We see in every 
ereat artist the wisdom of careful 
preparation. 

For the “pauns bag” I prefer the use 
of burnt newspapers, as paper-black has 
the most pleasing and perfect color. 
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The late Stanford 


White, speaking of the 
work on the facade of 
the Buckingham  Build- 
ing, Waterbury, Conn., 


said that sgraffito, prop- 
erly understood and com- 
petentls executed, is 
missing link in architec- 
tural design—the 
means which makes pos- 
the harmonious 
lation of large and small 
and colors. In 
the music hall it cannot 
fail to observed that 
the comparatively small 
windows in the facade 
are brought into admira- 
ble relationship with the 
larger arched enframe- 
ments by the sgraffito 
decorative treatment. 


sible re- 


Masses 


be 


This building is one 
of very few in this coun- 
try where sgraffito is 


used on the exterior, an- 
other being a_ recently 
built shop on Fifth Ave- 
nue, by Carrére and 
Hastings, where the en- 


tire facade is decorated. 

he salient feature of 
its facade, the _ deli- 
cately and _ beautifully 
rendered “sgraffito”’ 


decoration, which as ap- 
plied to the exterior 
treatment of buildings in 
this country is as 
exquisite in this 


only y 


the ew 
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rare 
example. 


DETAIL 
PANEL, 
FIFTH 
YORK 


OF 
Carrére 
Menconi, 


as it is 


Rarely 


FACADE 
AVENUE., 


ind Hastings, 


A SGRAFFITO 
AT 548 
NEW 
CITY 
Architects 
Decorator 


re-nasence, to decorate, inside 
buildings 


side, our 


Ww 
Ww 


has a more “cheerful” 
facade graced a _ city 
street on this side of the 
Atlantic. The unique 
and distinctive effect of 
this application should 
make this building an 
example and a_ fore- 
runner, showing as_ it 
does, where “all who run 
may read, the great 
adaptability sgraffito 
or this sort of work 
Often certain members 
of the design, as in the 
third-story window- 


of 


frames of 548 Fifth 
avenue, may be further 
accented by laying the 
surface in greater relief 
than the rest of the 
design. 

In the building under 
consideration the color 


of the ground is a deli- 
cate brown for the pat- 
terns, and a neutral 
cream-butf for the outer 
coat. 

Broadly speaking, ar- 
chitecture is vastly de- 
pendent for its fullest de- 
velopment upon the allied 
arts, and of these the arts 
of fresco buono and sgraf- 
fito may yet be reclaimed 
from their now almost 
unknown status to come 
into a new life, a second 
and out- 
country. 


in this 
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: LESSONS OF THE CHICAGO 
WORLDS FAIR 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE LATE DANIEL H. BVRNHAM 


Mr. BuRNHAM used to trace to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago the beginning 
of the American city-planning. His own 
experiences with that enterprise taught 
him the lesson that co-operation among 
artists was absolutely essential in order 
to produce a really great result; and also 
that can be achieved only by 
having one recognized head. The Ameri- 
ican Academy in Rome was an out- 
growth of the intimacies formed among 
the artists at the Chicago Fair. The 
Plan of Chicago was another direct re- 
sult. Mr. Burnham’s success in direct- 
ing the construction at that Fair led to 
his selection, eight years later, as one 
of the two original members of the 
\Vashington Park Commission, of which 


success 


he was the chairman and_ directing 
spirit. From that work he was called 
to undertake the planning of Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Manila, Baguio, and, 

a supreme effort, Chicago. The follow- 
ing interview took place on April 8, 
1908, in the recoms he had built on the 
roof of the Railway Exchange as a 
workshop for the Chicago plan, to the 
preparation of which he gave freely not 
only his time and the ripest results of 
his experience, but also many thousands 
of dollars. Mr. Burnham was not talk 
ing for publication, as is evident from 
his familiar way of speaking of his fel- 


low architects, but was recalling the 
steps leading up to the “Plan of Chi- 
cago,” preliminary to the writing of the 
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Phe 


first chapter of the Report. con- 
versation embraced various othe: sub 
jects, which have been omitted: it was 


taken down by a stenographer and was 
laid away by the editor of the Report 
among other notes furnished him by 
Mr. Burnham and by Mr. Edward H. 
3ennett, who was present. No attempt 
was made to cover the entire ground; 
but enough was said to throw a str 
light on the way in which the Fair 
work developed; and Mr. Burnham's 
own task of direction is shown to be 
much more comprehensive than is gen 
erally supposed. His tributes to Mr. 
Codman and Mr. Atwood expressed his 
deliberate conviction as to the important 
parts they played in creating the artistic 


ng 


success of the Fair. The death of the 
former when the work was nearing 
completion resulted in a loss to this 


country, which both Mr. Burnham and 
Mr. McKim often lamented; and their 
fondness for him was a constantly re- 
curring theme during the progress of 
the Washington work. The _ interview 
should be read in connection with the 
eulogy by Mr. Peter B. Wight, which 
appeared in the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
for August, 1912. 
Charles Moore. 

[The narrative in Mr. Burnham’s own 
words follows : | 

The World’s Fair movement began in 
1889, when a temporary organization 
was made—not a legal one; there was 
no incorporation. The Chicago people 
went to Congress, and there fought out 
the question of the location of the fair 
that was to commemorate the fourth 
centenary of the discovery of Ameri- 
ca. Washington, New York and St. 
Louis, always opposed to Chicago, want- 
ed it; but the commercial conditions in 
Chicago were sufficient to carry through 
the location here. 

There was a Buildings and Grounds 
committee consisting of Mayor Cregter, 
Edward T. Jeffery, Eugene S. Pike, 
Robert A. Waller, Owen F. Aldis and 
Charles H. Schwab, as I remember. 
They asked me in as a sort of unofficial 
adviser. They incorporated in the spring 
of 1890. Happily, politics were not in 
the minds of the committee, and they 
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gave no special attention to that subject. 
\long in July, 1890, James Ellsworth, 
then president of the South Parks Board 
(he was very active in artistic matters; 


he now lives in New York and has a 
villa in Florence), happened to be in the 
Kast. He was on one of the commit- 
tees, and he went out to Brookline 


Frederick Law Olmsted, whom 
he asked to come out here, guaranteeing 
to pay him $1,000. Olmsted came, and 
in August made a report. He brought 
with him Harry Codman,? whom |] 
first saw at a meeting in Chicago. We 
had already urged the selection § of 
Jackson Park. Olmsted had figured the 
thing out, and on a sheet of foolscap 
paper he made a rough sketch—a de 
sign of Jackson Park. He recommended 
this park, and advised that Wooded Isl- 
and be left as it was. The latter feature 
was not then acted upon, but Jackson 


to see 


Park was definitely approved as_ the 
site. 
Then Harry Codman, John Root and 


[ took up the matter. I have in my 
records a good many of the drawings 
made at that time. We had a 
section lithograph of the park, on which 
we worked. We determined the size of 
the buildings, and finally their location; 
we retained Wooded Island, and, at my 


CTOSS 


suggestion, placed a fountain in the 
vista. 

Then came the fight. The National 
Commission* demanded that plans 


and specifications be submitted for their 
approval. We presented the general 
plan as we had it laid out, on a piece of 
brown paper, not rendered at all; and 
standing up before the crowd, I made 
some explanations. In November the 
National Commission adopted the plans 
and specifications submitted as satisfy- 
ing the Act of Congress. 

In September, 1890, an organization 

James W. 


Committee on 
“Henry 


Ellsworth 
Foreign 


Sargent 


was a member of the 
Exhibits. 
Codman, a partner of Mr. 


Olmsted. He died January 13, 1893. Tablets 
for him and Mr. Root were placed on the 
Fine Arts building. For the report, see His- 
tory of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
New York, 1897. 

Appointed under authoritv of Act of Con- 
gress, approved April 25, 1890, and consisting 


of two commissioners for each State and Ter- 
ritory and eight commissioners at large. 
This commission had important powers. There 
were some clashes with the Chicago Direc- 
tory, but the work was done mainly by the 
local body. ; 
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SCENE FROM THE WINDOWS 
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OF MR. BURNHAM’S OFFICE. 


Overlooking Michigan Avenue, Grant Park and Lake. The play of light and shadow on the water, and 
the breadth of view were sources of keen delight to him 


had been formed; John Root was made 
consulting architect, Olmsted consult- 
ing landscape architect, and I was 
named chief of construction. My com- 
mission was drawn by Jeffery, then 
president of the Illinois Central, who 
acted as chairman of the Grounds and 
3uildings Committee. He placed every- 
thing under my control, and fixed it so 
that all others must report to me direct, 
so that they could make no communica- 
tions save through me. It was urged by 
men who knew more about organization 
than I did at that time, that it was ab 
solutely necessary to have a’ chief. 
We shoved on as fast as we could, 
without having anything definite in re- 
gard to the various buildings. Then, 
late in the year, December. I believe, | 
grew very impatient, and told the com- 
mittee that we must have action—get 


together a force of men and begin work. 
There was further delay, but about the 
sth of January I got orders. It was 
agreed that I should select five Chicago 
architects and five outside architects. | 
made my selection and went before the 
committee of seven members, three of 
whom were in political life. The com- 
mittee could not come to an agreement, 
the politicians desiring to keep me from 
making the selection. Finally Gage put 
the motion—four voted for and three 
against me. 

The next morning I had a letter pre- 
pared to the men in the East, asking 
them to participate in the work. I had 
written to them previously, feeling con- 
fident that I would carry my point. My 
plan was to bring together the men of 
greatest experience. I was forty-four 
and a half years old, and knew who the 
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men were. I went to New York and 
met the architects at the Players’ Club; 


told them they would be expected to 


design their buildings, and I would 
guarantee that none of their artistic 


conceptions would be interfered with; 
that Root would give expression, of 
course; but that they would be kept in 
full touch, and whatever each desired in 
regard to his own building would be 
‘arried out. I found them in doubt and 
uncertain whether they would take part; 
but they finally decided to come in‘ 

The five Chicago firms’ selected 
I called on the morning after the deci- 
sion in committee. First Cobb, then 
Beeman, each of whom said he would 
come in. Next Burling & Whitehouse 


and Jenney & Mundie consented. Ad- 
ler & Sullivan “did not know’: later 
they, too, decided to come in. 

The Eastern architects appeared on 


Saturday, January 10. McKim did not 
come, but Mead represented that firm; 
then there was Hunt, Peabody, Van 
srunt, George Post and Olmsted. Root, 
who had been in Georgia for three 
weeks, got in about nine in the morning. 
He remained in the office while | drove 
with the visitors to Jackson Park. It 
was a cold winter day; the sky was 
overcast with clouds and the lake cov 
ered with foam. We looked the place 
over. Peabody climbed up on a pier and 
called out: 

“Do you mean to say that you really 
expect to open a fair here bv ‘93?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “we intend to.” 

He said he thought it could not be 
done; but I told him that point was set- 
tled. That night the Grounds and 
Buildings Committee gave a dinner, the 
whole crowd being present. Gage pre- 
sided and maae a very beautiful speech. 
Then Jeffery spoke. Then they asked 
me to speak. I said that in one sense 
this was the third great American 
event, 1776 and 1861 going before; and, 
that as in both those events men had 
Chicago were 
Post and Me- 


York; Peabody 
Brunt & Howe of 


‘The five firms 
Richard M. Hunt, 
Kim, Mead & 
& Stearns of 
Kansas City. 

‘The Chicago firms were 
house, Jenney & 
Solon 8S, B 


outside 
George 
White of New 
Boston; Van 


of 
B 


Burling & White- 
Mundie, Henry Ives Cobb, 
eeman and Adler & Sullivan. 
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come to the front and given themselves 
up to the public, so now the ttmes de- 
manded self-sacrifice. I told them fur- 
ther that the success of this undertak- 
ing depended upon team-work. If they 
worked for the thing as a whole it 
would be a great success. There was a 
great deal of response. It was the same 
old appeal that the Chicago men had 
been brought up on. From that night 
on this spirit never failed. 

Sunday I did not come into town. 
Root had asked the visitors to his house 
on Astor Place, for five o'clock tea. He 
was in evening dress, ready to go out 
somewhere. 


When they were leaving 
he ran out and saw them into their 


carriages. The next morning, while the 
meeting was in progress, Mrs. Root 
called me up to say that John had a bad 
cold, but might come in for the after- 
noon. In the afternoon she called again 
to say that John had pneumonia. Dur- 
ing the next three days I remained with 
him nearly all the time, night and day. 
On Thursday Harry Codman went with 
me to the house, but did not go in. John 
was breathing rapidly when I entered 
his room. 

“You won't leave 
you?”’-he pleaded. 

I promised to stay. Later I went in 
to see his wife, who was very ill. His 
aunt came into the room to tell me John 
was dead; that he had put his hands on 
the counterpane as if he were running 
them over a keyboard (he played beau- 
tifully), and said: 

“Do you hear that? Isn’t it wonder- 
ful? That is what I call music!” Then 
he threw up his hand and was dead. 

The Eastern men remained for a 
week working with me. Thev made one 
change. Harry Codman’s knowledge of 
formal settings was greater than that of 
all the others put together. He proposed 
to carry my fountain back, taking it out 
of the north and south axis. Then they 
returned, to meet again in a month. 
Codman took the pian to Brookline and 
seriously set to work on exact dimen- 
sions, terraces, placing of bridges, and 
the general laying out of a piece of formal 


me again, will 


work. We had not given any consider- 
ation at all to terraces: but we had 
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TERRACE AT MR. BURNHAM’S HOME IN EVANSTON, ILL 


Overlooking Lake Michigan, and raised above the dr 
e 


lakeside parkway. Here h 


agreed that the Italian Renaissance style 
of architecture should be adopted for 
the Court of Honor. The _ buildings 
were as distinct from one another as 
could be. Harry Codman was great in 
his knowledge and in his instincts. He 
never failed. He liked to come to the 
business meetings and occasionally he 
made an excellent suggestion about or- 
ganization. I loved the man. Nature 
spoke through him direct. 

The men came back I think about the 
20th of February. By that time Bee- 
man’s building was begun; the design 
had been made and the _ foundations 


were being put in. They came out in 
a private car. They brought Saint 
Gaudens. After they had returned in 


January I felt I must have Saint-Gau- 
dens. I wrote to ask if he would come 
out to give general advice; if he would 
take a fee and his expenses, and go so 
far*as to indicate what sculptors we 
should use. 


iveway donated by him to carry out the plan of 


dispersed a patriarchal hospitality. 


The visiting men came to a breakfast. 
They were filled with enthusiasm. 
Charles McKim broke out with a good 
deal of repressed excitement, saying: 

‘Bob Peabody wants to carry a canal 
down between our buildings.”’ 

I told him I would agree to it and 
that we would do it even though it 
would cost something. ‘That was Pea- 
body’s contribution to the Fair. At 
night this canal was wonderfully beauti- 
ful. 

Next Saint-Gaudens took a hand in 
the thing. He thought the east end of 
the composition should be bound to- 
gether architecturally. All agreed; and 
he suggested a statue surrounded by 
thirteen columns, typifying the thirteen 
original states. We all hailed this as a 
bully thing. 

We had a meeting a day or two later 
in my office, the Grounds and Buildings 
Committee being present. Lyman J 
(sage presided. All the fellows, includ- 
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ing the Chicago men, were there. each 
with his sketch or sketches; and one by 
one they put the drawings on the wall. 
Hunt, crippled by rheumatism, sat on 
the edge of a table, and told about his 
Administration Building, with its dom- 
inating dome, expressing the leadership 
of the Government. The scheme as a 
whole had begun to take hold of us. 
Then came Post. Post had a 
dome 450 feet high. The moment they 
all saw that dome you could hear them 
murmuring. turned around to 
the crowd, saying: 


George 


(;eorge 


“T don’t think I shall advocate that 
dome. Probably I shall modify the 
building.” 


Charles McKim had a portico extend- 
ing out over the terrace and made ex 
tremely prominent. He did not wait, as 
George had done, but explained that the 


portico had been under consideration; 
but that he would withdraw it to the 
face of the building. The feeling for 


unity thus manifested, and the willing 
ness of those two men to subordinate 
their individual ideas in order to pro- 
duce a single harmonious effect, will il- 
lustrate the spirit which made _ possible 
the artistic success of the Fair. Where 
they led, others were willing to follow. 
So the day went on. We had lunch 
eon brought in. Then came the large 
committee. The winter afternoon was 
drawing to an end. In the room it was 
as still as death, save for the low voices 
of the speakers commenting on their de 
signs. You could feel the thing as a 
great magnet. Finally, when the last 
drawing had been shown, Gage drew a 
long breath, stood up against the win 
dow, shut his eyes and said: 
“Oh! gentlemen, this is a 
Then, opening his 
continued, “You have my good wishes, 
and I hope it can be carried ovt 
Saint-Gaudens had been in the corner 
all day, never opening his mouth, and 
scarcely moving. He came over to me, 
and taking both my hands, said: 
“Look here, old fellow, do you rea- 
lize that this is the greatest meeting of 
artists since the Fifteenth Century 2” 
I had a great deal of private work: 
not as large a business as I have now. 


dream !"’ 
eyes, he smilingly 
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but for that time it was a large business. 
| had a shanty down at the Fair 
grounds, where I spent most of my 
nights. A special metallic-circuit tele- 
phone connected with my office. I 
wanted as great an architect as I could 
get to help in my own work, and con- 
sulted several men, among them Pro- 
fessor Ware. The latter was most em- 


phatic about Atwood,® who had_ been 
doing beautiful things here and _ there. 
[| made an appointment with Atwood to 
meet him in) New’ York. Charles 


McKim shook his head about him. At- 
wood did not keep his appointment. I 
waited an hour at the Brunswick Hotel 
and then left. As [ was crossing the 
street a man stepped up and asked if I 
was Mr. Burnham. He said he was Mr. 
\twood and asked if | wanted to see 
him. I told him I was going back to 
Chicago and would think it over and 
let him know. Within four hours after 
| reached my office Atwood came in. 
He had followed me out. I told him 
| would like to have him design an art 
building, and explained what was 
wanted. Tle was a very gentle, sweet 
man, and certainly he was a very great 


artist. Huis Art Building is today in de- 
sign the most beautiful building I have 
ever seen. He weighed things to a 
nicety. 


I sent a blue print of the Art Build- 
ine to New York. They took it to the 
Players’ Club, and from there sent back 
the most enthusiastic telegram you ever 
read, saying that it was a triumph of 
art. 

I sent a letter to the governor of 
each of the thirteen original states, ask- 
ing for a granite column. Atwood 
promised and promised to prepare a 
drawing for those columns, but I never 
could get it out of him. One day I told 
him I could wait no longer. He then 
drew out a drawer and showed me the 
column beautifully drawn. He asked if 
[ had really made up my mind about 
the scheme. I asked what he meant, 
catching from his manner that he was 


“Charles B. Atwood, who, after the Fair, 
became a member of the firm of D. H. Burn- 
ham & Co. He designed more than sixty of 
the buildings of the Fair, besides various or- 
namental features. 
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holding back something. He said he 
felt that the screen would be too thin, 
that something a litthe more solid and 


tied-together was needed. He was very 
gentle, but perceiving that he had in 
mind a scheme, I asked if he could sug 
gest anything. Thereupon he took out 
a drawing of the Peristyle drawn ex- 
quisitely. It was if one had 
Hung open the Golden Gates before me. 
| told him there was no question about 

| sent a copy of it to New York. 


as 1f some 
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“Confound him, he is right every 
time!” 
Saint-Gaudens recommended French, 
MeMonnies and a dozen others. l'rank 


Millet came in about three months after 
our first meeting. I had chosen a man 
named Prettyman, largely on account of 
his great friendship with John Root. 
He was to have charge of the decora- 
tions; and, knowing that staff was going 
to be used, he had at once begun to 
work out a general coloring of. staff. 





PORTION 


Ol 
NATIVE 


} COVERED 
THROUGH 


rHE PATHWAY 
WOODS AND 
There was not even a suggestion of a 
> possible alteration. They telegraphed 
most emphatically that they were glad 

of the change. 
Charles McKim came out often as 
did the others. Charles McKim would 
go into the detail of things with me, 
and was an inspiration. He spent nearly 


an entire afternoon looking over At- 
wood’s drawings. He took down the 


books every little while, looked at them, 
and then turning to me would say: 


THAT 
CULTIVATED GARDENS 


LEADS FROM MR. BURNHAM’S HOUSE 
TO THE TERRACE. 

He concluded that ivory would be the 
best color. The crowd came out when 
Beeman’s building was nearly finished. 
I was urging every one on, knowing — 


was an awful fight against time. We 
talked about colors, and finally the 


thought came, “Let us make it all per- 
fectly white.” I don’t recall who made 
the suggestion. It might have been one 


of those things that occurred to all 
minds at once, as so often happens. At 


any rate the decision was mine. Pretty- 
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man was in the East, and I had Bee- 
man’s building made cream _ white. 
When Prettyman came back he was out- 


raged. He said that so long as he was 
in charge I must not interfere. I told 
him that I did not see it that way; that 


[I had the decision. He then said he 
would get out; and he did. McKim said 
Frank Millet would be the man for the 
place. Post recommended him 
and this went far, because I have great 
faith in Post’s judgment of men. So 
I went down to New York and met 
Frank at a dinner at Delmonico’s- 
Charles McKim gave the dinner and at 
the dinner I made Frank a proposition, 
offering him the largest salary of any 
one on the staff, $15,000. Frank. said 
it cost him that to live, and I went be- 
fore the Directors and told them I 
thought we should pay that. Of course 
we could not afford to do anything else. 
Frank organized the whitewash gang. 
Turner of New York got up a method 
of blowing paint on buildings; this 
Frank adopted, and it is now in common 
use in car shops. 


George 


In a sense the Chicago Fair was the 
first attempt made in this country to 
connect landscape with architecture, al- 
though of course L’Enfant’s plan of 
Washington cannot be ignored. You 
cannot find an instance of planning an 
entire city until you come to L’Enfant’s 
plan; and I believe that the plan of 
Washington exerted a decided influence 
in Europe. 

In 1894, the year after the Chicago 
Fair, James Ellsworth asked me to take 
up the consideration of a parkway in the 
lake, connecting Jackson and Hyde 
Parks, getting outside the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad and doing away with the 
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unpleasant conditions. Nothing was 
thought of the North Side then. ‘That 


is a recent idea. The south end of Jack- 
son Park is about eight miles from the 
mouth of the Chicago River. A draw- 
ing showing a parkway and driveway 
extending from the city to Jackson Park 
went to the Commercial Club twelve or 
thirteen years ago. When that 
ing was made, Ellsworth asked 
bring it to his house. 
dinner. George Pullman took fire at 
and said he would give up the 
riparian rights to his property along the 
lake. There was not a man present who 
was not more or overcome by the 
presentation of the lake park scheme. 
Armour, Field and others said the thing 
ought to be done. Armour went 
ther and said that some day it would 
be done. While I was in the Philip 
pines, Jules Guerin was out here doing 
some rendering for us, and Ernest Gra 
ham had him do that (pointing to the 
sketch now hanging over the bookcase 
in his office) view of the lake-front 
\bout two years after I returned 
Charles Norton came in to suggest that 
the Merchants’ Club take up in earnest 
a plan for Chicago. We did not start 
with the lake front, but with the road 
connecting the different surburban towns 
with the city, a subject Charles Thorne 
had made his own. Then the Commer- 
cial Club and the Merchants’ Club were 
merged to promote the plan. 

Since taking hold of this project we 
have found the same spirit that carried 
through the World’s Fair. It is marked, 
persuasive; it permeates everywhere. 
All are interested and each is ready to 
bear his part. The men are different: 
the spirit is the same. 
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‘Doorways of an = :<9 


: Old Whaling Village 


By Grace Norton Rosé ~ 
Drawings by Jack Manley Rosé 


THE SWEEP OF THE FREE WIND down it 
tidv streets, the clean, strong scent of the 
sea on its doorsteps, and within, the con 
tentment of lives whose wants are at 
tuned to the science of doing without, 
mark the homes of this austere little sea 
coast town from the shaded deep-gar 
dened mansions of its inland sisters. 
Prosperity came quickly to Edgartown 
and left it as rapidly, when whaling 
ceased, on the advent of kerosene, t viel } 
its hard-earned profits \nd now. the 
heirs of those bluff old captains reap only 
the leavings of hastv speculation or poo 


iInvestinent fo their children, the crum 


bling warehouses and old wharves, the 
large square homes, with their doorways, 
bring not the faintest 
ld company of saili 


memory of the fine 


ng-masters of past 


~ 


affluence. or any of the happy bustle of 


se vears when the little town lived in 
annals of the times. 
In those days, after a successful vear’s 
cruise, an incoming whaler would bring 
letters from some sea captain, still in the 
frozen north, giving orders to local bui'd- 
ers for a large new house. Square, like 
those of his neighbors, the house must be, 
with a “Captain's Walk” on the roof for 
the household to watch for the first sight 
f the returning ship, after all the weary 
vears of waiting. The house must lic 
close to the brick sidewalk, and slightly 
at an angle, so that one could command 
a more extensive view down the village 
street. The rooms must be square, and 
one for each corner: the spacious north, 
south, east. west chambers of our grand 
mothers. Big timbered, the houses stand, 
defving the sea gales that howl about 
them: originally white-painted = clap 
boards, or shingles, with dark green 
blinds, but suffering, in the last score of 
vears, from a painful epidemic of choco- 


late-color and salmon-pink. ‘That epoch 
is also marked by the acquisition of the 
hideous furniture then fashionable, and 
many modern housewives in the village 
rue the time when their mothers sold their 
rare old mahogany pieces to the then 
casual summer visitor, albeit it lightened 
a load of debt or purchased a much 
needed labor-saving device. 

To write of the people themselves, one 
must have such an intimate knowledge of 
their daily lives as can be gained only by 
friendship and close association, but their 
doorways are there for all to see, and 
though one never crosses the threshold 
save as a stranger, welcomed with digni 
fied hospitality. one at least can enjoy thi 
beautiful simplicity of these entrances. 

The growth of popular good taste of 
late vears has brought back to the little 
town a somewhat tardy appreciation of 
its beauties, stimulated, doubtless, by the 
enthusiasm of the summer colony and the 
circulation of current magazines. And 
there are those remote souls in whom the 
fire of old tradition and pride of posses- 
sion has never been allowed to flicker 
and fail, whose dooryards and doorways 
present the self-same aspect of sedate 
usage and nice adherence to the taste of 
their fathers. Here, you may be sure. 
the devastating tread of the younger gen- 
eration, reared in less strict schooling, 
hard pressed by poverty to less dignified 
callings, and without the broader scope 
of their forebears, has rarely been felt. 
These doorways guard the sheltered lives 
of now ageing women, administering 
their meagre incomes with a cheerful 
consideration of their duty towards their 
neighbor. 

Here and there a house and its familiar 
doorway has passed into gracicus hands 
of a stranger “from away,” where it has 
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suffered no ill treatment, but seems rather 
to beam placidly at its fresh white paint 


and well ordered flower garden. Dut 
alas, for those whose late Owners pos 
sessed neither a gracious hand nor a well 
trained mind, whose herring-boned paths 
have been replaced by concrete ones, 

hose quaint white fences or old box 
lges have given way to a passion for 
ugly modern cement blocks or something 
ugh ent blog ething 
still more fantastic. 

The wise old property holders of those 
past days planted sturdy elms and silver- 
has ; lawn eal the villace ctreet 
leaved poplars along the village streets, 

1 -} -_ . | | + lytt] 
and, though neglected and thought little 
of by the following generation and their 
children, they have thriven to be the 
pride of the present townspeople. W% 


he 


I 
men’s culture clubs and a Village Im 
provement Society have now wrought 
order out of chaos and after-the-war 
shiftlessness has changed to civic pride, 
properly manifested in almost paintully 
tidy doorvards and annual house paint- 
ing. If one can forget the vears of pov 
that stand between the 
L11e 


erty and decay 
le present, when these 


fine old past and 
same doorways stood closed and deserted, 
while the “backdoor” served as a means 
of ingress and egress: tf one can forget, 
and now watch them, one by one, opet 
to the gentle influence of years-of easier 
living: one can almost imagine that they 
stood alwavs thus. brave in their shining 
paint and glistening 
1 ( 


silver name-plates. 


brass knockers or 
ne knows the self 
same interlacing of shadows of pale bare 
boughs in winter, and flickering splashes 
of light and shade in summer, lay softly 
across their facades; but one scarcely 
realizes the blistering paint, the ugly 
storm doors nailed securely, the rotting 
doorsteps, and untidy choked growth of 
the dooryard that those vears endured. 
It was not the ripening of an age that 
was mellow and endearing, but dire 
neglect bred of poverty and indifference. 

So now, if you enter the little town 
and go down its quiet narrow streets, 
scarcely a doorway that is beautiful but 
what will know it and tell you so. You 
will not have to search them out, the vil- 
lage abounds in them. They are at last 
its pride and glory. In the _ tender 


misty spring that comes late to the 


island, and lasts so wondrously long, 
awakens the new-found civic pride; and 
all about the streets are signs of life and 


spring housecleaning indoors and out 
Crimson ramblers are trimmed = and 


trained back on whitewashed trellises, 


the favorite shrubs are dug about, the 
doorsteps touched up again, and hous 
wives consult over the painted fence 
about gay flowers for their tiny front 
vards. Along the waterfront, the street 
that runs parallel to the harbor, where th 
ld houses face so sturdily the wild sea 
gales and cling so closely together for 


good company’s sake, you will note that 
each fronts the streets at an angle ovet 
lapping the other. In the long winter 
months, when there was naught but wait 
ing among the women, and indoor tasks 
held them bound, a glimpse down thx 
street to watch if anyone chanced to be 
abroad afforded them a certain pleasur 

t to be demed Then if the adven 
turous one halted at their doorstep, what 
joy to speed through the front entry, 
swing open the heavy door, bidding him 
welcome, and hastily shutting out. t! 
cold and the gale behind him! 

The oldest doorway of all adorns a 
plain square house n this beautiful 
street and faces the blue harbor. — Its 


been “re 


rare simplicity has never even 
<tored,” nor is its knocker a later acqui 
sition, [Even its unpainted doorstep has 
been replaced from time to time with 
the same thick rough-finished boards, sil 
vering in the sea air to a soft old gray 
The beautiful ellipsoidal curve and it 
the delicate fan are dis 
tinctly charming, with an absolute com 
pleteness at once satisfying and pleasing. 

Up the Lane one finds another, not so 
beautiful perhaps, but splendidly re 
strained in its lines. Here also one notes 
the fan-shaped transom that Massachu 
setts has made so familiar to us. The 
brick path, sunken in places, and moss 
grown, is the self-same path of nearly a 
hundred vears ago. 

lf we keep to the Lane, and walk back 
towards the shore, a large corner house 
attracts us, and a glance here at this 
doorway may be worth while, though an 
older house half way down the side street 
holds a sweet allure in its shabbiness 


key stone above 
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But the mouldings are here so exquisite 
so delicately cut, and casting such rarely 


proportioned shadows! The pilasters 
have an unusual treatment of diamond 
lattice. The paneled doubled doors, and 


quaintly divided transom panes above, are 
interesting and unique in the village, but 
the knocker recently added sounds a 


false note in its one-sided effect. 


nce more on Water street, not 
far from where the Lane has its end, 
we find a sombre house, which fronts 
the street squarely and nearly filling 
up its property frontage, gives hardly 
a hint of its garden and orchard run- 
ning to the very water's edge. This 


and portico has a certain solid 
v, albeit it may seem a trifle heavy 


and solemn, and the battlement effect on 


doorway 


dignity, 


the roof of the porch scarcely commend 
able. The leaded lights either side of 
the door carry out a design much used in 


this tvpe of Edgartown house vears ago. 
Phe Doric columns are perhaps the mos! 
interesting feature of this example. 
More pleasing, indeed, is a portico at 
the other end of Water street: “Down 
Neck,” as it is called. The we 
think, were added in 1: vears, as they 
have the appearance of hasty, inexpen 
sive construction out of keeping with the 
splendidly simple pediment treatment, the 


seats, 


iter 


pilasters, and the careful mouldings. 
Here the old foot scrapers are set into 
the stone steps. The blind doors date 
back to a day when summer flies and 


mosquitoes were unthought of in Edgar 
town. 

Doorway after doorway you pass them 
by, neat, simple, dignified, but closed 
and quiet. Not even in the late after- 
noons nor the long evenings of summer 
will you find these porches gay with folk. 
This is New England. Why should they 
sit brazenly on the porch; their neigh- 
bors had never done so? It is_ well 
enough for summer people who have 
wide sheltered piazzas, screened and se- 
cluded, to do so if they wish, but the na 
tives stay within. Behind bowed blinds 
in the dusk one may glimpse a serene fig 
ure rocking slowly, and noting with 
est each passerby; but never cou ie\ 
by any chance sit full in the glare of the 
public eve. nor consciously 


inter 


embarrass 
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their neighbors by their regardtul pres 
Some day, perhaps, these forbid 
ding doors may open and all the inmates 
of each house show themselves to the 
idle spectator, but when that day dawns 
the New Eugland temperament will be 
no more! 

In them is none of the spirit of the one 
time camp-meeting town scarce six miles 


crx. 


away, -\ town, deserted almost in win 
ter, of gingerbread architecture, whose 


ugly little cottages bearing weird cogno 
mens stand their whole 
cheap facades open wide to the vulgar 


cheek by row, 


gaze. The domestic arrangements, the 
family quarrels, so obvious, so forced 
upon one. Here, too, may reign great 


love, n ble sacrifice and sweet peace, but 
we cannot be judged ti for out 
want of sympathetic understanding if we 
turn sadly away. That anything so ar 
chitecturally ugly, so removed from any 
redeeming quality, should exist in a place 
so fair, on an island so rarely beautiful! 
\s vou lounge about the streets you 
are quite enthralled by the myriad inte: 


esting entrances. oS 


1 severely for 


me so quaintly sim 
ple that at first you may have passed them 
by, wondering that no more 


ir expression had been expended 


carelessly 
thought 

upon so important a thing architecturally 
as a house doorway are chietl, 
found on the unpretenti 
houses of the back streets, and are scare 


These 


low eaved us 


ly more than a flat stone and a_ plai 
lintel with a row of little square panes 
above the heavy door. It occurs to you 


that their very severity is directly in 
keeping with the house they adorn, and 
you gaze again until their contented 
homeliness quite satisfies vou. Even the 
more pretentious ones scarcely have thi 
intimate charm of these, the homes of the 
humbler seamen. 

Today the history of the building of 
Edgartown is forgotten lore. A never 
written chronicle that died with its 
makers. Lucky is he who stumbles upon 
half remembered bit treasured in 
the active mind of one of the descend 
ants of the old builders. If one con 
sciously seeks for information the pau 
city will astound and the few conflicting 
tales bewilder. That the old master car 
penters also shipbuilders is 


some 


were well 











EDGCARTOWN 


pre, 


“THE OLDEST DOORWAY OF ALL 
FACES THE BLUE HARBOR.” 
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known, that they knew their trade is un 
mistakable, and that their names are ob 
he limits of their little 
town is unquestionable. Doubtless they, 
too, like many other builders of thei 
he —— 4 ] cell “11 ¢ 
ime, owe much of their skill in do 
vays to Benjamin's “Country Carpenters’ 
issistant,” and their huge-timbered house 
framing to their boatbuilding apprentice 


scure save in 


ship. lor the massive joists and heavy 
nbers used in the past, and only slight!y 
modified in the present, would somewhat 
astonish a suburban builder. The lum 
ber is still shipped direct from Matne, and 
mill work is unknown, for everything ex 
cept doors and window sash are mad 


in situ. 


tr 


eC 


Edgartown’s churches bespeak a pros 
perous time, and their roomy entrances 
and exits impress us with the religious 
principles of the seafaring public of the 
time. One old church of true Colonial 
construction, rearing a shapely white 
spire over the elms, boasts entrances of 
unusual beauty quite in keeping with the 
fan windows and delicate belfry treat 
ment. The handling of the doorway 
pediments is carried out consistently on 
the facade above, and the salient charac 
teristics of the whole piece of architecture 
are grave simplicity and Puritan dignity 

This church in old annals is called 
The Fifth Meeting House, and was 
erected in 1828, just before the death of 
Parson Thaxter, who was so active in 
the history of the town. The First Meet 
ing House, established in 1642, stood on 
he outskirts of the present town, and 
was a low log building with a dull red 
roof, and a doorway more useful than 
rnamental. It was built chiefly for the 
edification of the Indians. The burial 
ground still marks its site, and the stag- 
gering tombstones tell briefly many a tale 
f life lived before 1700. The inserip 
tions, clearly cut on pure white marble 
and reddish-brown stone, are as legibl 
t dav as ever they were. 

The other churches cf the town boast 
none of the grace of this Fifth Meeting 
House. The Anabaptist, organized at a 
later date, has a rather impressive tall- 
pillared portico, but it is crowned with so 
squat and uninteresting a tower, square 
shaped and battlemented, as to detract 
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] 


enormously from the architectural value 


of the whole. rhe edifice erected by thi 
\lethodist Episcopalians, also a monu 
r 
nent to the churchly devotion of an 
earlier generation, is impressive clietl 
through its massivity. The severely plain 


six-pillared porch, stone-paved and aus 

hugely upward, supporting 
an entablature and pediment of good p1 
portion but without enrichment Per 
haps the less said of this church tower 
the better, albeit it holds the Town Clock 
hy which authority Edgartown retire 


tere. lo Ws 


and rises. (nd, sad to relate, the whole 
is painted a dingy neutral or cold gray 
color, only relieved, but scarcely embel 
lished, by a shingle roof weathered to a 


soft silver. 

In the days of the First Meeting [louse 
the prevailing architecture of the town 
conformed to the material at hand, and 
log cabins of elemental construction fur 


nished the homes of the village. Theit 
mud-plastered sides were surmounted 
with roofs of thatch, and we find on 


record that common thatch lots of salt 
hay were used as late as 1680. Chimneys 
built of mud with straw bond are men 
tioned as early as 1659, but peat took 
the place of wood as fuel at a much late: 


date. \fter carpenters were added 
the community shingles were split and 
hewn out of 1 


logs and fastened on with 

wooden pegs. Later hand wrought nails 

and iron hardware, painstakingly ham 
ealige* Ls 


nered out at the vi smithy, were 





ge 
Pwo doors and their 
identical iron hinges and latches, of thi 
house of Governor 





used in construction. 


\Mavhew, standing n 
longer, but ony lately razed to make room 
for a more modern cottage, adorn th 
studio of a keen appreciator of Vineyard 
lore and tradition 

Many other doorways of beauty and 
some historical value does Edgartown 
possess. Daniel Webster doubtless paused 
on the threshold of many a home in the 
little town to bid farewell to his kindly 
hosts and hostesses on the occasion of 
his visit there; and though the inn where 
he found entertainment is no longer 
standing, many a doorway has bid him 
cheery welcome. Every noted guest that 
Edgartown has known has found all the 


important doors of the village open to 
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him, from the days of His Majesty's of 
ficers and servants through the prosper 


ous whaling times to the present, where 


if the entertainment is simple, it is none 
+] ] 1] : . . on 

the less well meant and sincere. The 
Home Club on the harbor’s edge, once 


the fine square home of a sea captain, re 
ceives into its portals and extends its hos 
vy towards many a Vineyard visitor. 
The club is progressive and believes in 


many coats of paint, nicely distributed 
through the seasons, and if the color 
schemes are a trifle lurid, it is due with 


personal interest each 
1 


takes in the 


ut a doubt to the 


and every membet 


freshen 


ing up and beautifying of this their social 
gathering place. DBehind these doors the 
viseacres of the town discuss and settle 


in theory many a question pertaini 
the welfare of the town and 


ng to 


its inhabi 


1 
} 


tants, even as their grandfathers gath 
ered about the Stewart stove with its 
sandbox foundation, in the back of the 


general store, and talked of their times 
past or present. I[lere at least is an open 
door, and what a fund of local g 
and weighty opinion the receptive minds 
may gather and enjoy! And here may 
be obtained an insight into the lives and 
purposes ot the dwellers behind the old 
portals. 


SSID) 


The glory of Edgartown has departed. 
No longer is the talk of strange seas and 
stranger adventure. The stakes have 
dwindled, courage burns with a less 


eager flame, and days are now spent un 
der milder Few men are left 
among the inhabitants who recall the de- 
parted prosperity of the town; those days 
of restless industry, the buzzing wharves 
and teeming warehouses. The home 
coming days, with their distribution of 
presents, neighborly calls and mild fes- 


skies. 
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tivities, woke the village to gladness. The 
incoming whalers all brought something 
of interest to each inhabitant, dear ones 
» some, friends and wealth to many,news 
to others, and even to the growing boys 
and girls tales to cheer the winter even 
ings. Outgoing whalers took fair h 
and many 


pes, 
tears, a lad on his first cruise, 
fired by these same tales to ship under a 
neighbor's impartial command rhe 
homecomings these doorways now see, no 
longer bear the same stamp of drama, 
nor the farewells the same tragedy. Lif 
has worn gentle channels; t 
calls its men to nearer waters and mildet 
sport and livelihood. 

What is the future to be? Do the com 
ing greater prosperity: 
Will these fine old homes mellow grad 
ually under thoughtful care and preset 
vation? And will this care be left to the 
natives themselves, who will justly accept 
and guard the heritage, or must each an‘ 
every one of these fair doorways pass into 
the hands of the growing summer colony, 
an ever-shifting population who will buy 
and sell as their interest wanes, having no 


more he sca 


years presage 


deeper association with the place than 
many pleasant seasons passed? Wealth 
desires water-front homes, and already 
the demand is growing. Slowly enough, 
but none the less surely, houses are pass 
ing into other hands than the descend 
ants of the original owners. Necessity 
and the dying of the last of the line have 
generally forced these sales, and not the 
greed of mere money getting. Will the 
new owners, as fashion veers, change the 
severity of these homes to something 
more compatible with their ideas of sum 
mer comfort and luxury, and so lose to 
the world these svmbols of a simpler an! 
sturdier century ? 
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ENTRANCE DETAII BUILDING FOR THE UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 


Carrére and Hastings, Architects. 
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A TYPICAL SINGLE AND DOUBLE FLOOR APARTMENT PLAN IN 


rHE APARTMENT HOUSE AT FIFTH AVENUE AND 81ST STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS 


NOTE.—The shaded portion represents one complete single-floor apartment; 
the light portion represents the lower floor of a double-floor apartment. See 
page facing. 
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A TYPICAL SINGLE AND DOUBLE FLOOR APARTMENT IN THE 
APARTMENT HOUSE AT FIFTH AVENUE AND 81ST STREET, NEW 
YORK CITY McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 


NOTE.—The shaded portion represents one complete single-loor apartment; 
the light portion representing the upper floor of the double-floor apartment 
(of which the lower floor appears on the page opposite). 
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FLOOR PLANS OF A COMPLETE TWO-FLOOR 
APARTMENT. 


In the plans given on Pages 70 and 71 preceding we 
have two types of apartment—one in which all the rooms 
are on the same floor, and the other in which the rooms are 
arranged on two floors, with a private stair, affording every 
advantage of a private residence. The plans above show an 
other arrangement of a double-floor apartment, which is 
different from the “duplex” in that no rooms rise to a height 
corresponding to two floors. In such an arrangement the 
second floor, devoted to bed-rooms, etc., is a mezzanine 
In the type of plan shown here, each apartment is a unit, 
occupying a large floor space on one floor, or less space 
and the height of two floors 


FLOOR PLANS, APARTMENT HOUSE AT FIFTH AVENUE AND 81ST 
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THE EMMETT BUILDING, NEW YORK 

CrTs. J. STEWART BARNEY AND 

STOCKTON BEEKMAN COLT, ARCHITECTS. 
A unique feature of this commercial building is 
the use of upper floors for owner’s residence. 
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THE McALPIN HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY. 


F, M. ANDREWS AND CO., 


ARCHITECTS. 

















BRICK AND TERRA COTTA DETAII THE McALPIN HOT! 
NEW YORK CITY FP. M. ANDREWS AND CO., ARCHITEC’ 





BRICK AND TERRA COTTA DETAIL—THE McALPIN HOTEL, 
NEW YORK CITY. F. M. ANDREWS AND CO., ARCHITECTS. 
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DO ARCHITECTS READ ? 


\ 





= AGROVP OF INTERVIEWS 
re), BY SAMVEL HOWE 





PART II. 


The group includes the opinion of Messrs. Ralph Adams Cram, 
William L. Price, John M. Howells, Walter Cook, Henry Hornbostel, 


Charles W. Stoughton, Benjamin 


\\ Morris, Bertram G Goodhue, 


Professor Hamlin, Breck Trowbridge, Donn Barber and others 


CONTINUING the presentation of the sub- 
ject in the former issue, it may be of 
interest to note that when, some six 
months ago, I undertook of my own vo 
lition to secure the opinion of architects 
relative to the charge that they were 
non-readers, I failed to realize how seri- 
ous a business it would be. It promised 
to be an interesting excursion into the 
busy life of the man in general practice, 
a stimulating challenge, but it soon be- 
came a serious affair. [For a time it even 
threatened to become something of a 
tragedy. Mr. Hewlett said architects 
were reluctant to talk about them 
selves. 

A publisher had said, “architects don't 
read,’ voicing it so defiantly that there 
seemed nothing else for it. “Architects 
don’t care” is doubtless what he really 
meant. His contention being that they 
were picture-lovers, ignoring the printed 
word, delighting in the frequent presen 
tation of their own ideas and ideals, and 
concerned with little else. Callous of 
criticism, indifference to description how- 
ever timely and informing, too occupied 
or too indolent to examine further. 

This audacity led me to seek for a 
response worthy of the occasion, not 
that the opinion held and expressed so 
vexatiously was worthy a reply for its 
own sake, but I felt sure that he spoke 
for others who might unconsciously be 
misinformed and that here was a chance 
to set them right, and to let the non- 
reading student learn what the “big fel- 
low” found of service. 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram was _ natur- 
ally among the first to whom I looked 
for a scholarly reply, not simply _be- 


cause of his exalted position as Church 
Architect and Author, nor because of 
the gracious homage to ancient preced 
ent, tradition and symbolism which is 
so frankly acknowledged by his designs 
wherever we look, but because with it 
all he exhibited so broad and_ liberal. 
so stimulating and encouraging an idea! 
with which to influence the life of the 
architect. (nd I remembered that the 
Bishop of New York said during the 
last few weeks addressing the S. An 
drew’s Brotherhood, “If you want any 
thing done—tind a busy man and he'll 
make time to help you.” 

“After having read over what has 
been said on the question: ‘Do Archi 
tects Read?’ I tind very little that I can 
Say except in the line of repetition. With 
a tew minor exceptions [ should be dis 
posed to indorse in detail everything 
that Mr. Arnold Brunner has said, and 
much that you have quoted from all the 
\ll these 


demonstrate pretty convincingly that the 


1 > 7 
others you have interviewed. 


question itself was in a way a gratuitous 
one. Architects do read, and probably 
more wisely and widely than almost any 
other class of men. They have to. Li 
they are real architects they are express 
ing through their art, not so much their 
own personal predilections and their own 
personality as the essential elements in 
whatever lies behind the thing they are 
trying to put into material form. The 
architect, in the best sense, is the spokes 
man of society, of the best that is in so 
ciety, not the worst, and he can't pos 
sibly discharge this duty unless he is in 
timately familiar, not alone with contem 
porary life, but with all the important 
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tendencies or accomplishments that are 
its foundation. 

“Of course, for my own part, I read 
all the time, or rather every minute of 
time | can get from office duties and so 
cial obligations. There are some books 
| read every year, whatever happens; 
for example, Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Isl- 
ind, Chesterton’s “The Napoleon of 
Notting Hill, Meredith’s “The Shaving 
of Shagpat. Sir Thomas Browne's ‘Re 
ligio Medici,” and Henry Adams’ ‘Mt. 
St. Michel and Chart: Of course, | 
read all the other thi, i Chesterton's, 
new and old, fur he seems to me about 
the most clear-sighted and = stimulating 
writer there is at the present time. 

“Then there are the modern philoso 
phers that I keep by me _ constantly. 
Bergson, first of all, and then Eucken. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Hugo of St. Vic 
tor, and St. Bernard also furnish good 
sustenance, and | can always fall back 
on Browning, Shakespeare and the [liz- 


abethan dramatists, particularly Kit 


Marlowe. Natural science doesn't inter 
est me at all, and I seldom read it, ex 
cept for the purpose of amusing myself 
wer its bland assumption and its more 
than medieval dogmatism. ©f course, | 
read everything | get hold of on mediae- 
val history, literature, art and religion. 
| have to read Galsworthy, Arnold Ben 
nett and H. G. Wells, not because | 
agree with them, for I don’t, but be- 
cause they represent so clearly most of 
the tendencies in modern civilization to 
which I am violently opposed, partic 
ularly Mr. Wells, and | like to know 
what I am fighting against. .\s a matter 
of fact, this particular author, apart 
from his constructive theories, 1s) an 
enormously useful man, since in ‘Ann 
Veronica, ‘The New Macchiavelli’ 
and “Tlono Bungay’ he gives the best 
possible showing of the weaknesses and 
follies and general abominations that art 
so intimately mixed up with what we 
are pleased to call contemporary civiliza 
tion. 

“Novels I read almost not at all, unless 
you can call Stevenson and Kipling novel- 
ists. I find practically nothing in the 
\merican illustrated magazines that | 
care about, as they seem at present to 
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be devoted pretty exclusively to fiction 
and ‘travellogues.’ There is a good deal 
in the Atlantic that | enjoy, and Cur- 
rent Literature, in spite of the fact 
that it is wedded to the most beastly sys 
tem of spelling devised by man, is in- 
valuable as an indication of what is be 
ing read everywhere. Some of the Eng- 
lish quarterlies and reviews are also use- 
ful, particularly the Hibbard Journal 
and the Contemporary.” 

Recalling with delight the quality and 
unportance with which one modern phil- 
losopher of the City of Brotherly lLove 
always accorded problems of daily life, 
| was grateful for the response from 
Mr. Willitm L. Price, whose quiet banter 
and gentle railery is refreshing. He 
writes: 

“In regard to my reading and its rela- 
tion to architecture, | have, of course, 
read many architectural books and _ arti 
cles. [ have pawed over in writings, in 
pictures, and in travel much of the scrap 
heap of the past. I have, as most young 
men do, hoped to take up the tools of the 
medieval and Renaissance craftsmen, 
and I have, | hope, absorbed something 
of their knowledge and spirit. But I 
feel that architectural history is much 
like other histor which, as Mr. Do ley 
says, is a kind of post mortem examina- 
tion. It tells what architecture died of 
and, like Dooley, ‘I want to hear what a 
counthry lived of, and not phwat. it 
died of.’ 

“Tf the writers on architecture would 
or could tell us rather why the men of 
the past did things than what they did, 
it would help more. 

‘As it is, | do not find myself reading 
much archaeology. I read a_ thousand 
words of the architecture of the pres- 
ent to one of the past, for all vital 
literature and even news of to-day 
has to do with the architecture of to-da\ 
if it is to be real live architecture. 

“IT read novels and plays. I read 
scientific discourses of the daily achieve 
ment of living men. I draw inspiration 
from their strength and warning from 
their weaknesses. 

‘T conceive it to be the business of an 
architect to crystallize the thoughts and 
habits of his own day into whatever 
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forms of usefulness and beauty lies in 
crudities, refined as may be by passing 
him and in them, to express even their 
through his intuitions. I do not believe 
it to be his business to consciously build 
up monuments to himself or to the glory 
of the past. 

“If there is one book of the day that 
I should recommend to my brother arch- 
itects, it is ‘Bergson’s Creative Evolu- 
tion.” If they can grasp its message 
and profound truths, and if they are not 
overlaid and bound by accepted forms, 
then we may hope for an American Re 
naissance, which is not a grave robbing 
resurrection.” 

Mr. James Gamble Rogers says: “We 
don’t read enough; that’s the trouble of 
it. And in our work we are too anxious 
to be novel, to be original instead of de 
voting our attention conscientiously to 
find the best possible solution of the 
problem. I think we are at times unap 
preciative of the true importance of cul- 
tivated unprofessional opinion either ex- 
pressed verbally or written. It 1s not 
wise to depend wholly upon what our 
brethren tell us. The architect’s criti 
cism, by virtue of the training, is too apt 
to follow the viewpoint that has already 
been covered by the designer, whereas 
the intelligent man of the world thinks 
in a different line and is often quick to 
grasp the essentials suggesting a thought 
entirely different from that held by the 
architect. Stimulated and equipped 
from innumerable sources he is superbly 
qualified to make his own estimate and 
express it in his own language. 

“You ask as to the influence of read- 
ing upon the student of the Beaux Arts. 
There isn't enough of it; that is why 
in many ways | feel it desirable for a 
student to extend his studies to the Na- 
tional Academy in Rome, as the success- 
ful students usually do. There he has 
both encouragement and time for read- 
ing.” 

Mr. John M. Howells, the son of the 
distinguished dean of American litera- 
ture replies to the interrogation: 

“Tf this question means general read- 
ing—an individual cannot answer for his 
class—it is not more possible to say 
whether all architects read, than all 
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statesmen or all locomotive engineers. 
But I suppose the question really is 
whether architects read the current arch- 
itectural reviews. At least it is the 
tion in this form that | 
discussed with editors. 

“T am afraid my answer must be no, 
and my reason is the practical impossibil- 
itv of doing so given the conditions of 
pressure under which the American arch 
itect works. By this I mean that it would 
be impossible to read the letter press in 
from one to f uch reviews regularly ; 
such matter «. .ainly read, bu 
‘without intention,’ because one happens 
to have it in the railroad train. Though 
this is an unfair and slighting return to 
the editor who has tried to create an in 
teresting series of critics or a depart- 
ment dealing with some particular work. 
Conditions of architectural practice vary 
somewhat in the different American 
cities and this is due to the difference 
of pressure under which the architect 
works. My only experience is of a New 
York practice, where perhaps the pres- 
sure is as great as anywhere. 

“This pressure diminished to what 
seems to us an absurdity in certain Eu 
ropean cities. Not long ago I received a 
card from an old friend practicing in 
Paris. This man had been energetic and 
successful in the national school fifteen 
years before, but his office hours as re- 
corded on his engraved card today, read, 
“Thursdays from 9 to 11." One can 
imagine an American client who might 
take a fancy on a Friday to begin a 
building project, being told that his arch 
itect could see him the following Thurs- 
day! Such an architect may read, but | 
fear the American architect in practice 
reads little or not at all. 

“But anyone read today? Cer- 
tainly very few, compared with the gen- 
eral habit of reading of, for instance, the 
Victorian times. Articles or serials by 
authors in the public eye, manage to 
snatch a precarious public, using as a 
catspaw our monthly magazine—this 
public being largely our women. 

“Beyond this what? 

“How many of us even know of the 
epoch making publication now being 
started in America with the moneys of 
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a ‘certain rich man’—a vast, and some 
day to be complete set set of English ver- 
sions of all the great ancient classics, 
some never before translated, and under- 
taking unheard of in size and importance. 

“Will many architects read them? | 
think not. Who will? I don’t know.” 

| was so fortunate as to be received 
by the distinguished and worthy presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Archi 
tects, Mr. Walter Cook. He spoke very 
quietly. 

“As | was saying the other day this 
is an age of undue specialization. Read 
ing doubtless does much to increase the 
mental horizon of the architect by broad 
ing his interest and extending his knowl- 
edge to a far wider and ever-increasing 
area. For instance and as an illustra 
tion comparing him with other workers 
in kindred endeavors, | remember how 
it was at the Beaux Art school years ago 
when many of the students there visited 
the concerts and lectures on music. The 
question then engrossing Paris was 
Waener, Wagner the iconoclast, dazzling 
with his brilliancy. ‘Was this man a 
genius? The city was wild. Students 
crowded the halls. You see Wagner was 
the first musician to search in a book of 
} 
| 


philosophy for inspiration to bring musk 
to the very soul of man. The audience 
would contain ten architects to three or 


four painters and sculptors, or in this 
proportion. There were doubtless, and 
for that matter continue to be, more arch 


itects interested in painting and sculpture 


than there are men of the latter art 
skilled and inspired) by architectural 
knowledge and interest. 

‘And this specialization leads to such 
questions as this: ‘What are you?’ ‘I am 
a specialist on hospitals.’ 

“And you? ‘Oh, I design apartment 
houses.’ 

“And to what do you devote your time 
and attention? ‘I come under the sway 
of the ‘cosey corner cult!’ and such like 
vanities. And so it goes. 

“We want all-around men, the times 
demand it. You remember that Mr. 
Mabie said a few days ago, ‘The prov- 
ince of the twentieth century is neither 
to produce laughter nor tears, but to 
make people understand.’ T view, there 
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fore, with considerable interest any at- 
tempt to make the architect broad, schol- 
arly and up-to-date, and equip him for 
the world. When you ask if he reads, I 
say yes, more so than does the musician 
and other artists, and he reads that he 
may be conscious of the great move- 
ments of the world, and that he may not 
forget that after all he is a man of the 
world, devoting his energies to serving 
humanity instead of being as it were 
merely a tool,—clever, bright, able, as 
you will, to adapt himself to the ever- 
varving calls of the different crafts—but 
still a tool to produce a building.” 

“Hastening my steps I turn to a man 
well known for his big work of the 
modern school, his bridges, monuments, 
academies, hospitals and other whole- 
some and inspiring testimonies to the 
breadth of lis service for humanity, Mr. 
Henry Hornbostel. 

‘I think it wise to read what all archi- 
tects and all critics say about the develop- 
ment of buildings, gardens, decorations 
and sculptures—digest it all, if possible 

and with this as a good foundation 
proceed to go them one better when the 
opportunity offers,” laughingly says Mr. 
Henry Hornbostel, just returning from 
one of his weekly visits to Pittsburgh, 
where he is endeavoring to give tangible 
shape to one of Mr. Carnegie’s dreams 
and ambitions by building an institute 
for technical training. 

“Of course, the architect should per- 
sistently read that which stimulates his 
imagination and which makes for the 
broadest appeal. He should absorb the 
philosophies of the French, study Vol- 
taire’s dictionary, the dramas of Moliere 
and the wonderfully imaginative and 
poetic writings of Maeterlinck. And by 
way of diversement he should read gen- 
eral history, geography and science to 
develop his imagination—not simply the 
history of architecture—he should un- 
dertake the reading of scientific litera- 
ture which today is so popularly pre- 
sented in the current magazine. I read 
with pleasure and profit the Scientific 
\merican, its informing articles, every- 
day subjects, dyes, cotton, rubber, the 
latest whisper from the world of electric- 
itv and the intangible mysteries of chem- 
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istry. | am immensely interested in the 
history of Corea, India, Yucatan and 
he Orient—the wondrous Orient. 

lo Charles W. Stoughton, deeply en 
erossed in his ambitious scheme for the 
Christianizing of the “heathen Chinee” 
and by an ambitious scheme for the build- 
ing of a university at Canton, I natura 

turned for of importance. 
He said: “As more well-bred men enter 
the profession of architecture more mem 
bers of the profession may be assumed to 


something 
1-1 


be readers—not for shop knowledge, but 
wecause they have the love of literature 
their reading 
is at once a relaxation and a natural ex 
ercise of their customary life, and it takes 
ts part, however unconsciously, in their 
rk as their work reflects their outlook 
upon life. Reading is a stimulant for 
any professional man and all men in this 
pushing materialistic time need a stimu 
lant to counteract the brutishness that 1s 
invading the business world. I have to 
dav bought a copy of the North Ameri 
can Review for the article by Le Gal 
lienne on ‘Re-reading Walter Pater. ” 
\nother prominent man (whose name, 
unfortunately, may not be quoted) said: 
‘To the student of architecture | would 
sav: Read ( raudet, Professor of Theory, 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Violet-le-duc; J. 
I. Blondel, ‘De la Distribution des Mai 
sons de Plausance, and, of course, Vit 
ruvius; but do not read to take seriously 
\rt Essavs of Ruskin or Whistler. Ab- 
sorb all that is possible from Fergusson.” 
How thankful we should be for the 
publicity of the streets. But for this I 
might not have had the opportunity of 
learning just what Mr. Benjamin W. 
\lorris had to say in response to the 
He spoke with considerable 


nd the habits of scholars: 


question. 
feeling, saying: 

‘I have been most interested of late in 
the reading of biography of great men 
like Sir Christopher Wren and_ Inigo 
lones, for it is of interest to note how 
that leads to the understanding of the 
main idea of composition and shows the 
direction of the main growth and enables 
us to cut away the weeds. It is interest- 
ing to see how the lives of our own men 
‘ompare with these worthies. Look, for 
instance, at the quality of work done by 


1 
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Mr. Charles A. Platt—how his experi 
ence as a landscape painter and etcher, 
as a designer of scenery, stands him in 


good stead. l.ook again at Wren, his 
prodigious and inventive wit, his tri 
umph with geometry and arithmetic, his 
taste for elegant literature and fine arts 
his inventive faculty, his astronomical in 
ind his fasei 


dress. Yes, this man as a boy of four 


struments, 


teen was an Oxford scholar: he was a 


andscape painter familiar with ancient 


nuldings, and is ‘Parentalia’ notes on 
(areek and Roman buildings, and_ his 
Christianizing ot the classical fables ot 


the Signs of the Zodiac are not likely t 
he forg tten. 

reading of Inigo Jones. Se 
he work he did. the pictur 
theatres. churches he designed and _ the 
gardens plazza square, and grottos and 
porticos for which he is responsible. He 
was also well-informed in 


tainments and in the 


f 


masque. 

\t Worcester Colle re, Oxford, they 
show you his copy of Palladio (folio 
edition of 1600), the margins of which 
are rich with notes, sketches, dates, show 
ing how when Inigo was in Rome he 
compared the drawings with the ruins 
The same volume notes the = stairs at 
(Chambord, France, details at Tivoli, at 
Naples, at Vicenza, so that he carried 


Mr. Bertram G. Goodhue has evident 
ly looked into the face of the subject 
from many sides, perhaps into the very 
soul, for he says: “The architect: must 
be a gentleman in every sense of. the 
word, a well-read man, an Oxford man 
were it possible. with Latin and Greek: 

articled for two years at any rate, and 
paving for his indentures.” 9 This in 
dustrious enthusiast undoubtedly believes 
in the poetic side of architecture, and 
i music as the coming means of human 
expression. He responds heartily to the 
charm of an old cathedral. I have heard 
him speak with definite tenderness of 
the great towers and spires of Chartres, 
the mighty flying buttresses, the vault- 
ing of the interior, the superb coloring of 
the stained panes, the sculptures of the 
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orthern porch and the grand composi 


tion of the western portals, saying, “And 
when vou have sketched and measured 
ill, every inch, stone by stone, and 
photographed it from a distance and in 
detail u haven't vot it, for there still 
nains n mnmeasurabl intangible 
met ¢, intensely moving to the visi 
r, a tairy story in stone, a sculptured 
epic, a veritable living drama that illus 
tes vividly the scenes of an ancient re- 
ligion with a magic enchantment hard to 
understand. You remember Dante de 
Ines sculpture a ‘visible speech.” Yes, 
ind you ma ead al uocan about it 
nd it still it defies vou! It is the mani 
festation the mind of a man industri 
usly struggling with an idea, for even 





the most skeptical must admit the in 


timacyv of the building problem in = that 


houg! t-compelling age 
\lthough Professor Hamlin’s atten 
ion is pretty well absorbed in his duties 


Columbia University, lecturing and 


ritinge the 1 : : oe nibs 
ne on the history iY architecture, 

eeping., as it were, one eve upon the 

Yrient where a vigorous child of his 


incy, the Roberts College, is endangered 
by the competing forces at the Golden 
(;ate: he found time to write as follows: 

“*Do architects read?” The question 
s general No general answer can be 
civen, 1f by ‘reading’ 1s meant habitual, 
systematic reading or the cultivation of 
literary and scholarly habits. Some ar 
hitects read and some do not, just as 
SO play golf and others do not. The 
reading habit is a question of tastes, apt 
tudes and opportunity. There are edu 

ited architects, half educated architects, 
ind architects, so-called, without any 
education worthy the name. There are 
architects whose scanty practice leaves 
them abundant leisure for reading, which 
some among them employ to the best 
advantage ; and there are architects whose 
abundant practice leaves them but scanty 
leisure or none at all, yet some even 
among these manage to read a surprising 
amount of good literature, in spite of 
their crowding duties. 

“The practice of architecture in this 
country is a strenuous and absorbing oc 
cupation ; more so, perhaps, than any- 
where else. because in general, building 
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operations are carried on more rapidly 
here than elsewhere, and the same 
amount of work, done in less time, exacts 
of the architect a busier activity than 
where the work 1s begun and continued 
with less feverish haste. Probably the 
majority among us are not ‘reading men’ 
in the higher sense of the term. But the 
average of education and _ intelligence 
among American architects is high and 
steadiiy rising, and with it the interest 
in other reading than the periodical pres- 
on the one hand and the purely technical 
reference literature on the other. If the 
prevalence of reading is to be gauged by 
the number of writers among us, the in 
crease has been notable in the last few 
vears The man who has the taste for 
reading will make time for reading, if 
only by improving odd moments and 
reading by snatches. I have myself thus 
at different times during trips on the 
‘elevated’ up and down town and occa 
sional half hours, read Motley’s Dutch 
Republic, Locke On the Human Under 
standing, Spencer's Education, parts of 
Paradise Lost and of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, besides a number of lehter 
works—a suthciently varied pabulum, it 
must be confessed, but alike profitab!e 
and enjoyable. Summer vacations and 
trips abroad have given opportunity for 
considerable consumption of books of 
travel and fiction, both English and 
French, and from time to time, I have 
enjoyed making or renewing acquaint- 
ance with various classics of [English 
and French literature, both poetry and 
prose, ranging from Chaucer and Racine 
to Havells and Pierre Loti, and for keep 
ing up my Latin, on Horace’s Odes and 
Satires. It has all been fragmentary and 
more or less desultory, but not unprofit- 
able. For my work of teaching and writ 
ing | have read ‘at’ a great many works 
that I have never read through—lI have 
never read all of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall, or of Perot and Chipicz’ Histoire 
de TArt TAntiquité or of Gaudet’s 
Théorie. But one can become well ac- 
quainted with such works and derive an 
immense benefit from them without con- 
ning them from cover to cover; and such 
reading has, I am sure, helped to keep 
me from deep pedagogic ruts, and from 
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narrow views and fanatical partisanships 
as to period and styles and tendencies. 

“Tl am sure the increased cultivation of 
the reading habit—the reading not mere 
ly of books on our own profession, but 
of the great classics, the poets, the 
thought-provoking books of our own time 
as well as of the past, will benefit our 
profession and our architecture by its 
broadening and refining influence on the 
mind and taste. I cannot help thinking 
that the vitality and sanity of our best 
modern American architecture is due, at 
least in part, to the receptive open-mind- 
edness of the architects to the enlighten- 
ing influences which come in to the mind 
through reading.” 

Mr. Breck Trowbridge, President of 
the Architectural League, led me to the 
bookcase and pointed to a serious collec 
tion of authorities. He said, ‘These are 
the volumes that architects read: Gau- 
det’s ‘Elements et Théorie de l Architec- 
ture, Jules Comte’s ‘Bibliothéque de 
l’Enseignement des Beaux-Arts, which 
contains special volumes on compo- 
sition, tapestry, mosaic, Blon 
del, which, by the way gives among 
other information things which we ought 
not to do, a naive dissertation on the deli- 
cate subject of taste, in which he shows 
how we have borrowed from the sensa 
tions the term ‘taste’ in architecture to 
express the judgment we form of things 
not subject to a certain rule or suscep- 
tible of any evident demonstration. This 
metaphor is the more true as it appears 
what ‘taste’ is. 

“It 1s not true to say that architects 
avoid reading. They must read to get 
anywhere. Still, it all depends upon the 
man. He may start out to read, say 
upon vaulting or decoration—lI care not 
what it is, the subject opens out like a 
fan, one book leads on to other books, 
and so it goes. Certainly he must accus- 
tom himself to logical and exact reason- 
ing; he must cultivate his taste and nat- 
ural tendencies by drawing and possibly 
modelling, which is still but drawing. 
Gaudet says the architect is a man artist- 
ically honest and skillful in construction.” 

Mr. Walter Burley Griffin, the archi- 
tect for the new Capital City of Aus- 
tralia, writes from Chicago: 


glass. 
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“How architects read at all, rather 
than what they read, is the important 
phase of your subject as it appears to 
one in active practice. 

“As a student I tried to lay broad 
foundations in general reading on which 
| expected to continue thr ugh life, but 
the demands of immediate interests from 
the beginning of practice have practically 
absorbed all opportunities. 

“It goes without saying that one must 
keep in touch with the progress of his 
profession, up to the day with architec 
ture, to say nothing of landscape archi 
tecture. The rapid strides since school 
days have all but transformed entirely) 
the technical data then at hand. For in 
stance, the theories of physics have been 
largely worked over in the last fifteen 
years, reinforced concrete construction 
has been introduced and developed in 
that time and plants of Asiatic origin 
have been supplementing American and 
supplanting those of L:urope as our land 
scape media. 

‘To meet these demands, it has seemed 
necessary to me to keep in touch witl 
practically all periodical literature of the 
business. 

“Next to technical efficiency, the es 
sential necessity, as | look at it, 1s a man’s 
training as a citizen wherein, granted an 
initial acquaintance with historic devel 
opments of politics and economics, one’s 
usefulness is best furthered by periodical 
literature whereby he can develop and 
check his observations and find courage 
for his principles in studying their diffu 
sion and adaptation in the modern world. 
It is perhaps more difficult to guide one’s 
course along these lines of current lit 
erature of which it is impossible to see 
even an insignificant fraction of all that 
is published. Running through newspa 
pers and magazines of the library, club 
and home tables is all too cursory. Th 
daily newspapers alone are to be looked 
upon as superficial and the weekly and 
monthly publications are too apt to be, 
when serious, narrow and partisan 0} 
dominated by concealed motives. More 
over, the newspaper reading, unless con 
sciously and vigorously disciplined, will 
about consume all the spare time which, 
with the suburbanite, such as myself, is 
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confined to the transit periods morning 


and evening. 


“For me the best substitute is Louis 
I’. Post’s ‘Public, published weekly in 
Chicago, which I have carried in my 


pocket for thirteen years. ‘Current Lit 
erature’ and similar reviews are my pres 
ent chief guide to the intricacies of the 
held of magazines and books, and these 
allow time to carry a volume now and 
then as a substitute for the newspaper on 
the train. This course has rendered pos 
ible perhaps one novel a year and, may 
half a works from 
other fields of literature, an achievement 
only attainable when my program as out 
lined is pretty strictly adhered to. 

“As to what these selections are, it may 
he definite enough to class them as re 
lated more or less to the program of the 
principle of democracy in all human acti 


be, dozen selected f 


vities, whether social, industrial, ethical 
or esthetic a 
Mir. Donn Barber asks: 


“What do you understand by reading : 
()f course you mean the writing that by 
vay of courtesy may be called ‘modern 
And then, by way of en- 
a counter-irri- 
manner: 
How 


iterature’.”” 
livening the occasion by 
tant, he asked in a facetious 
“What do you think yourself? 
does it strike you? Do you read?” 

He said: “Of the architect 
reads: he reads the signs, demands and 
opportunities of the times in which he 
lives and works. He is certainly callous 
of lay and ill-informed criticism, jealous 
of professional rights, yet stimulated by 
suggestion of men worth while. The 
worth while man gets an audience and 
holds it.” 

“What has the French School taught?” 
“It has given invaluable les 


S 
— 


course 


| asked. 


cons in the art of grasping the problem 
as an entirety, and reading came into 
the study. Just what I mean is very 


well shown by the closing words of in- 
struction which were recently given by 
the senior professor at the school in re 
sponse to a student returning home. Per- 
haps thinking there might yet be some 
secret ‘tip,’ some talisman reserved to the 
last moment, he said: ‘After spending 
six years here, part of the time in the 
school, studying and travelling under 
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your advice and part of the time work- 
ing under your personal direction in 
your office, | am going home. Can you 
not give me, as it were, a parting mes 
sage which may guide me in my work 
in the future?’ ‘Yes,’ replied the pro 
fessor after some thought. ‘I think I 
can. Forget all that you have learned 
here, all that you have seen, for much of 
this has been academic and preparatory, 
a matter of training to equip you to draw 
and to think, and study the problems 
of your own country as they arise, view 


and attack them with an open mind, 
with firmness, directness and_ skill.” 
This collection of opinions is more 


than usually interesting not merely fo1 
its own sake, but also for the evidence 
it gives of the trend and developmen: 
of the mind of the architect and his view 
of things in general. It marks a stag: 
different and, perhaps, I may sav highe1 
if indeed not cleverer than any we yet 
remember to have seen. It shows a mel 
lowed, humanized architect, more fully 
equipped and modernized, but true still 
to the exalted ideals of his art and it 
shows him no less true as an observer 
and recorder of life, it shows also the 
books he considers worth reading and 
the greater books within the domain of 
the literature of power. 

It is among the signs of the times that 
the architect devotes an even larger 
share of his attention to matters that 
concern humanity than to exhausting his 
in the vexed academic ques 
tions Of proportion, ratio, equation, or 
even the fascinating search after svm- 
bolism, rhythm, logic or the engrossing 
study of style as such, or the ever shift- 
ing adjustments of building material, 
labor demands and the laws of the Build 


energies 


ing Department. No. He is engaged 
with the bigger things of life. To him 
mankind is brother as well as client or 


craftsman, and he is more concerned 
with the satisfying of their daily needs 
than with the erection of a monument 
himself. 

With Joseph he can say, “let us build 
granaries instead of monuments.” 

\nd it is to qualify him for this larger 
work that he is essentially and by 
a reader. 


to 


cTScnce 
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Iver alive to the latest industrial 
achievement, conscious of the dangers, 


that await those who sink into a rut, he 


welcomes the stimulating influence of 
new inventions and new materials so 
vividly pictured in the advertising 
pages. 

\nd it is also among the signs of the 


time and recognizable even at a glance, 
that in this he influenced old 
masters: to him the Orders are er 
and the rich low perfume of the 
lent. The old masters still live, still 
shape our sky-line, dominate our detail, 
inspire and ennoble our buildings, but so 
subtly, so insidiously is their presence 
that it is not always discernible to 
he lay mind. 

lor the of the 

iim there is no dress rehearsal or ‘cur- 
in call,” neither drums, trumpet 
Hourish, but few pretty speeches and no 
grand parade. Naked his giant towers 
arise without a friendly ‘drop’ grant 
ing a momentary shelter, hiding experi 
or alteration; no mystic light to 
give fantantic coloring; yet to the pain- 
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ev 
iat, 


()r 


T lt 
architect's 


theatre 


nor 


ence 


ter 


and sculptor does he often assign 
places of importance holding them in the 
limelight. 
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It is said that the lawyer settles dis 
putes, that the surgeon repairs tl 
body, that the church deeply con 
cerned with the hearts and the teelings 
mankind, invoking a spiritual revet 
ence for religion, that just now huge for 
tunes made by the hil 


the architect receives 


11e 
1s 
ot 
are Hnancier while 
a mere pittance tor 
his pains, while possibly he is the most 
satisfactory of the world’s workers, fur 
nishing daily employment to thousands 


and bearing more than his share of thi 


great burdens of the world. Presiding 
at a court ever im session, enforcing laws 
which involve complicated questions 
wherein he renders important decisions 
without acclaim or fuss, a welcome vis 


itor at the palace of kings and vet neve 
very far from the workman, a custodiai 
of the rich heritage of the past, yeu ever 
of the claims of the present, 
a steward of great premise, opportunity 
and pri High Priest of form 
yet ministering he spirit the mystic- 
isms and ideals of the time, often mod 
est of demeanor, shunning the lime-light, 
and the question is not— Does he read? 
but ‘What dare he avoid reading 
order to qualify for serious a 
ardship.” 
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History 
George Leland 


“Tapestries, Their Origin, 
mda Renaissa "ae B 
flumter. 

lo hold his own today the architect 
finds a constantly 
upon his activities in the direction of in- 
terior decoration. While there are in this 
ountry today a great many specialists 
in this branch of architecture. where 
twenty yvears ago, the 


increasing demand 


here were none 
general practitioner, nevertheless, 11 
work in intelligent and eftec 
will find 


or decorative 


ishes to 
ive unison with the decorator, 
that no study of “periods” 
accessories will be amiss on his part. 

Perhaps it is safe to say that by far 
be greater part of the stupidity and 
yanalitv of American 
XO's can be traced directly to the fact 
that the architect was architect only, and 
did not extend his interest or activity 
beyond the actual building of the house. 
Hence the bitter variance of architecture 
and decorations, and of architecture and 


furniture which obtained in that dark 
age of esthetics in this country. “Archi 


*Build- 
posse ssed the 


tects’ were litthe removed from 
ers,” and “Decorators” 
taste and training only of the more me- 
diocre of our “Paper-hangers” and “Up 
holsterers” of today. The revolutionary 
and enlightening movement set afoot by 


if he 


architecture of the 


William Morris in England had not vet 
made itself felt, and 1 


interior decoration 
in its relation t 


architecture was (if it 
could be said to have existed at all) in 
chaotic as not even to fall 
under the charitable designation « 


“experimental.” 


a State so 


f being 


We live in another age—an age so dif 
ferent that it is hard to realize the pro 
gress——or rather the genesis of that elu- 


sive blessing we call “taste” in three de- 
cades. .\nd as a sign of the times comes 
Mr. Hunter's book on the origin, history 
and renaissance of tapestries, for tapes 
tries have always been, and must, from 
their nature, continue to be, the logical 
and architectural decoration. 
Hung on a stone wall, tapestries soften 
it without losing any of their inherent 
qualities of texture, and on oak panelling 


ultimate 


thev glow with a warmth and _ richness 
ditficult to associate with a textile—on 
a wall of chill-looking sand-stone they 


warm it without losing a degree of their 
own peculiar temperature. A tapestry 
Is at Once an incident and a background 

it has been said elsewhere: “It may 
said of a tapestry, as distinct from 
any other decoration of its kind, that it 
will both strike and consistently main- 
tain the most significant note in a given 
interior, being at once the center of in- 
terest and the foil of everything else in 
the room. Richly carved furniture or 
wood-work does not look so well in con- 
junction with any other back-ground, vet 
its enhancement is of a sort too subtle 
for definite analysis. . . . At 
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HERCULES 


PLATE no. 399. Hercules Killing the Dragon that guards the Hesperides, a Renaissance tapestry in the Imperial 


Austrian Collection. 


One of a set of 9 picturing the Story of Hercules. 


Three are signed with the Audenarde mark 


and all with what is probably the monogram of Michel Van Orley. 


creating and filling its own atmosphere, 
the tapestry is eminently sufficient unto 
itself, yet diffusive of many extraneous 
qualities of beauty and propriety. 

The unique value of tapestries in their 


relation to architecture is gradually com- 
ing to be recognized by architects, with 


recent instances in the new Schwab resi- 


lence in New York City, and in the 
specially woven panels depicting the 


city’s history, t ‘eh og in the McAlpin 
Hotel. Like t cing of the “Old 
Masters” or the tiion of furniture, 


a knowledge of taj tries can result only 
from study, and where no authoritative 
hand-book on the subject has hitherto 
obtainable, Mr. Hunter’s 


| apes- 


peen 


tries” should prove a welcome find, anc 
a mine of information and inspiration. 
Historical, critical, descriptive, ana- 
lytical and instructive, it holds an amaz 
ing wealth and variety of contents. In 
sixteen chapters it presents the following 
topics, splendidly illustrated: ‘“The Re 


naissance of Tapestries ;’ Gothic Tapes 
tries ;” “Renaissance Tapestries ;” “Flem 
ish and Burgundian Looms, Arras, 
Brussels, Tournai, Bruges, Enghien, Ou- 
denarde, Middlebourg, Lille, Antwerp, 
Delft; “English Looms Mortlake, 


Windsor;” “The 
Gobelins, Beauvais and Aubusson:” 
“Other Looms, American, Italian, Ger 
man, Spanish, Russian, Swedish, Norwe 


Merton, Barcheston, 
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gian;” ‘The Texture of Tapestries, Ar- 
ras Tapestries, Greek and Roman Tapes- 
tries, High Warp and Low Warp. The 
Weaving:;” “Designs and 
Cartoons, Portraits in Tapestry, Counter- 
feit Arras, Animals in Tapestries, Ver- 
dures ;” “Signatures and Makers, Tapes- 
try Captions, Tapestry Borders, Shapes, 
Sizes and Measurements;” “The Bible 
in Tapestries; “History and Romance 
in Tapestries ;” “Tapestry Point of View 
and Perspective, Light and Shade;” 

{he Care of Tapestries, How to Hang, 
Clean, Repair and Store Them; “Tap- 


Pro ceSS of 


estry Museums. Collections, Exposi- 
tions, Inventories, Sales and Books;” 
‘Tapestries at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum.” 

Here, indeed, is tapestry lore of all 


a writer who has made a life 
study of his subject, who writes from 
the accumulated knowledge of student, 
craftsman and critic and who speaks 
with all the weight of a well-known and 
long-accredited connoisseur. 

The architect is now enabled to select 
the tapestries which are to be the finishing 


kinds, by 
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touch of his building, and may do so 
with a new assurance that he is commit- 
ting no anachronism of period. If he 
loves tapestries, he has at hand an in- 
strument to convince his client that these 
woven panels are not an inferior and 
primitive substitute for paintings, but that 
they are, it may safely be said, the only 
type of decorative accessory which can 


never be out of place, or can never 
tire. 

Mr. Hunter's book is splendidly illus- 
trated, with four full page plates in 


color and nearly a hundred and fifty ex- 
cellent and well-printed half-tones, while 
for those who are not only lovers of tap- 
estries, but also of beautiful books, 
there has been prepared a limited edi- 
tion on large paper, with wide margins 
and a soft-toned ink for the illustrations. 
It can not be doubted that ‘Tapestries, 
Their Origin, History and Renaissance,” 
will find its place on the bookshelf of 
every architect who is even mildly in- 
terested in 


interior decoration, or who 
thinks of his building in terms other than 
lumber, stone and steel. 




















Othcial statistics re 

veal that building opet 

Interesting ations in the Borough 
ano of Manhattan, N. Y., ex 
Building ; Sas 

s ceed those of the whole 
Figures. city of Chicago by about 

five per cent., that they 

are more than three 

times those of Philadelphia, and more than 


\dded 
to this reason for its claim to general in- 
terest is the fact that the current 
report of the Manhattan Bureau ot 
ings completes the 
independent 


] 


reports of the 


five times those of any other city 
annual 
Build 
first decade of the Bu 
department, and 
supple 


reau. as an 
that the 
mented by ten 
pears, then, from the report that the build 
about 


year are 
year comparisons. It ap- 
averaging 


ing operations have been 


$108,000,000 annually, the lowest figure 
being reached in 1904 when’ they were 
$84,000,000, and the highest in 1909 when 


they were $144,000,000. 
proportion of 
gradually 
vious to 


It appears that the 
construction 1s 
that 
more new 


fire-pré ot 
and 

were 

than old 


ag 
while pre 
build 
buildings 


increasing, 
1907 there 
ings under construction 


being remodeled, the condition has been 
reversed since 1907 But if fewer new 
buildings have been lately constructed, 
their cost is greater, being now about 


double what it was at the beginning of the 
decade. It is interesting, further, to ob 
that while the number of 


serve places ol 


amusement which were under construction 
in 1910 was about the same as the num- 
ber of private dwellings—forty and forty 


increase 
last year to seventy-two places of amuse- 
ment, and a decrease to thirty-nine private 
dwellings. This undoubtedly reveals the 
moving picture craze. Interesting, 
the revelation of the fact that in the last 
ten years the number of passenger eleva 
tors in the Borough has more than 
doubled. They now number about 10,000, 


three respectively—there was an 


also, is 


NOTES 
Ano ~ 
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the report recommending an 


twenty mspectors in order 


be properly watched 


Close to the 


Harvard 


Boston El 
| 
| 


stadium, the 
An vated has just openes 


, , new terminal station 
Encouraging ; 

7 Cambridge subway cars 
Sign. of which more good eat 
than of most 


stations of the kind It 


be said 


is very spacious and is caretully arrang: 


for efficiency of service when besieged by 


there has been such regat 
for appearance that 
signed by Robert S 


architect, were subsequently 


crowds, and 
the plans, though de 
Peabody as consultin; 
submitted 

criticism to a committee nominated by the 
Boston Society of Architects 

architectural 


This was in 


recognition of the imMportanes 


of the site which yard and terminal occupy 
The fence, really a wall of concrete an 
brick, which encloses the yard, has beet 


described as not unworthy of « 
with that around the “Yard” of 
itself. This makes 
the truth in a hopeful editorial entitled “The 


Art of Our November “Art and 


Progress.” says the editor, “the 


Omparison 
Harvard 
timely illustration 
Time” in 

“Compare,” 


conditions fifty years ago with those today 


Where ’ 
tions, 


‘ 


then, were our palatial railroad sta- 
our State and City Art Commissions 
schools?” Not far 
also, is this story, which is quoted from 

recent paper by the art critic of the New 
York “Times.” “Mr. Pennell, visiting the 
lock at Pedro Miguel, asked the 

in astonishment how he had come to make 
the splendid springing lines of his 


our art from the point 


engineer 


arche S 
and buttresses as fine as those of a cathe 
dral, and the reply came that it was done 
These,” continued the 
raconteur, “are the engineering 
that inspire the artist of today, 
and our bridges and skyscrapers will have 


to save concrete. 
original 


problems 
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ir their future historian as close associa 

tion with the beginnings of our new Amer 

ican art as the cathedrals have with the 

eginnings of Gothie art When the fence 

iround the storage yard of a street railroad 

s studied by architects, that it may be made 

really beautiful and fitting, the incident may 

not reveal entire spontaneity as to our na 

tional art, but it certainly gives ground for 
ope 

\t a recent dinner at 

Dicccter Lerd ‘ olumbia | niversity, the 

new director of the Ar 

= the chitectural School made 

Teaching of the following interesting 

Architecture. address 

‘l suppose, atter all, 

there are only two things 

» consider, viz what to teach and how 

» teach it You are aware of the fact 

hat there has been a ide difference ot 


} . 11 
pinion as to what to te We are all 


struggling to find out how to teach it I 
ok upon an architectural school as a place 
» teach architecture In the term ‘archi 
tecture’ there is a double meaning—first, 
design’; second, ‘construction In other 
words. a man to be an architect should 
lave a trained sense of proportion which 
should enable him to combine beautifully 
aterials to be used in construction 

“As to method, from time immemorial 
architecture has been produced, each nation 


ir people producing it in its own way. How 


the majority of these nations have produced 
architecture, what their ideals have 
been, how they arrived at their conclusions, 


no 


their 


actually made their designs, 

tell. We only 
were produced. Out « 
other conditions 
numerable 


gradually 


ow they 
results 
the 


about 


me can know that 


of the wisdom of 


and brought 


i ics 


Vy in causes, undetinable, a sys 
| 


tem has been evolved has 


resulted in the formation of a school to 
teach the art of architecture The lrench 
have developed this system aud over-de 


le progress 


Italian makes litt 
s satisfied with his past 


The 


in these days and 1 


vel yped it 


lory Phe German has loved his archaeol- 
ey but today is wandering far afield and 
is pursuing new methods and developing 
1 new style. The Briton is satisfied with 
is own architecture, and we, with our 
gods in Paris, are trying to compass the 
whole earth 

“Contrary to general opinion, the French 
do not teach Classic Architecture or Gothic 
Architecture, Romanesque, or any other 


kind of architecture. On the contrary, their 


whole method is based on a system of first 


finding out the conditions and then proceed 


l( 
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1 


a it to develop structures 

If not 
America, the 
should follow it and, 
fast approaching the 


gical 
and fit these conditions. 
following this method in 
of us think 
opinion, 


Way 
we ar&t 


+ 


most 


we in my 


we aft tine 


when 


we shall follow it unreservedly to 
the end. This, indeed, is the ‘ideal’ system 
which we are striving to follow in Colun 


bia 

that the best results can 
an architectural depart- 
to for 
that the methods which must 


‘| do not believe 


obtained where 


r¢ 


ment is an adjunct a university, the 


simple reason 
nec essarily 
art 
methods 


be applied in the teaching of 
different 
teaching 
only 


an 
from. the 
other 
beginning 
can not do everything in 
Time solution of 
we are on the 
When our present schools are 


are so absolutely 


employed in 
But 
country 
a hundred ars 
the problem, and |] 
ight track 


any 


subject we are in 


this we 


is the 


ve 


belie ve 


organized into one central school of art we 
shall then have an organization calculated 
to develop the student under the most fa 
vorable conditions We are criticized for 





our method of teaching architecture through 
medium of the elements so-called 
(Architecture and the application of 
elements. I think I am right in saying 


ot 
( lassi 


these 


that this has come down to us as a tradi 
tion [It is simply a method of teaching 
Proportion’ through the medium of cer 
ain forms. If any one will propose bet- 
ter, more logical, more interesting, more 
inspiring forms, there is no doubt of their 
adoption One suggests that we _ teach 
Gothic, another that we teach Byzantine 


In the absence 
of anything better in the way of form, 


or Romanesque, and so on. 


we 
are proceeding on the basis as at present 
established after hundreds of years of ex 


perience 
“As to the method I am trying personally 
to follow, a will suffice | 
that start with the Greek 
orders, in them are exemplified the pur 
est art we know and the simplest forms 
with which to deal. It is along the line of 
least resistance to take the student. 
ing with the Greek do not mean 
that man shall draw out the various 
ders well he may, using unlimited 
time in the operation. I believe the student 


words 
should 


few be- 


lieve we 


as 


Start 
orders, | 
at or 


as as 


should start with the building of which 
the order may form a part and that it 
should be made clear that there are other 
elements in the beginning of this opera- 


tion that are vastly more important to teach 
him than the mere order. He should know 
the value of a wall, of the openings in that 
wall and the between those open- 
ings, of the elements that go to enrich those 


spaces 
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openings, to emphasize them, to give them 
make that wall do its work 
constructionally—in other 


character, to 
artistically and 


words to make it architectural; to learn 
that that building has a base, a certain 
height. a crowning member called the cor 
nice, a roof, either flat or pitched; and by 
degrees he learns that it has a certain 
leneth in relation to its breadth and that 


these two proportions should have a certain 
relation to its height. In other words, we 
are teaching him ‘form.’ 

‘Now we might go on analyzing and phil 
osophizing and we come back to the orig 
inal proposition that it is all a matter of 
Once the student knows pro- 
portion he can apply it to any style, to any 


proportion, 


structure, to any object intended to be use 
ful or beautiful in the world 

“As the student becomes possessed ot a 
veneral knowledge of the elements, we take 
up with the plan and develop it along the 
and in the \ccom 


] 


panying this instruction he must study the 


same lines same way. 


value of color, the use of materials, and 


the application of modern scientific appli 
ances in the development of his building 
Che men in my department are compelled 
to draw day of their school course. 
creat being laid upon  free-hand 
drawing in the various mediums. Cultivat 
ig the bent of the student is the paramoun* 
idea. If the students wish to specialize in 
architectural engineering, they have that 
privilege in the engineering department; but, 
as my department is not an engineering 
school, only such teaching on constructional 
enable construct rea 
sonably and well is attempted. 
history have been 
the minimum with a 
the student to work out his own 


every 
stress 


lines as will him to 
Prescribed 
reduced to 
encouragineg 


salvation 


courses in 
view to 


by reading and thinking and by observa 
tion. 

“The architect’s training should embrace 
instruction in all the arts and he should 
work in closer relation with other artists— 
the sculptor and the painter. fe should 
work in much closer relation with the en- 
gineer, and we are all satisfied that the 


should work more in 
the architect or at least be 
of certain architectural Knowledge 
would aid him in designing the 
structures that it is a part 


engineer 
with 


harmony 
possessed 
which 
various 
of his work to 


build. 
“We overdo in a measure the work of 
specializing in the various branches of our 


work. This specializing is of course brought 
about by the requirements of the times, but 
we should not forget the great periods of 


the Renaissance and how the artists of 
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architects, and sculp 
many masters of the 
three arts and were constructing engineers 
at the same time. We know that the for 
tifications of the old Italian cities were in 
most cases built by these artists and the 
varied qualifications led them to other fields 
of intellectual The 
training should knowledge of 
city planning and of the planning of land 
scape, and must necessarily cover all prob 
lems, both artistic and 
fect in any way the 
ple. 


those times 
tors 


painters, 


were in cases 


endeavor. architect's 


embrace a 


which af 
existence of the 


scientific, 


pe 
peo 


“This whole operation of teaching archi 
tecture is practically a business undertaking 
It is a-bread and butter 
should like to see 


on an artistic basis 
proposition. | 


every man 

on leaving Columbia able to earn his own 

bread and butter If he can not earn it 

when he leaves Columbia, he will probably 
never be worth his salt.” 

Christ Church, the old- 

est church in Boston— 


better known there as 
The Latest “Old North,” and _ best 
Restoration. known to tourists as the 
church of the belfry 
where Paul Revere hung 


his lantern—is emerging 
from the danger-fraught ordeal of restora 
tion. It is reported to have come out well. 
[ts exterior has gained much from the sand- 
blasting which has rid it of the old drab 
paint and brought out again the warm red 
of the brick With spire and 
frames glowingly white, the church prob- 
ably looks pretty much as it did when new, 
nearly two hundred years ago. The com- 
paratively 


window 


modern doors have 
placed with doors that at least 
they might have belonged to the original 
structure, and that have them a 
fanlight with leaded glass. Inside, the apse 
has been restored to its original semi-cir- 
cular form, by the opening of a large win- 
dow which a flat wall had closed for so 
long that person remembered it. 
Yet it is shown in old prints. The gallery 
stairs have replaced, to their great 
improvement, and the pews rearranged in 
accordance with their first plan, which for- 
tunately was extant. As far as possible, 
original paneling and pew doors have been 
retained. The pews are of the long, “slip” 
shape, generally uniform, except that set 
apart for the Governor and “the Pew for 
the Gentlemen of the Bay of Honduras,” a 
group of merchants who, when the church 
was built, gave the money for the spire 


been rée- 
look as if 


above 


no living 


been 
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Put a “Window” 
in the Sidewalk 


EeCAUSE a basement is underground is no reason for 
keeping it dark or artificially lighted. ‘The services 
of daylight in the basement are just as available- 

and just as acceptable—in the basement as in any other 


part of the building, providing suitable means of transmitting 
it are specified and furnished. 


Luxfer Prism Sidewalk Lights represent the only logical 
and successful system of basement daylighting yet devised; 
because, in addition to drawing the light rays through the 
sidewalk, it directs them into the darkest corners. 


Luxfer Prisms are furnished in a _ hundred different 
angles, and the selection of the correct angle for each in- 
stallation is made by our expert after an examination of 
existing light conditions. ‘This degree of thoroughness is 
necessury and is perfected only in the Luxfer System. If 
you haven’t a copy of our book, “‘Luxfer Daylighting,” 


write for one today. 
AMERICAN Juxfer Prism COMPANY 


rie h Buildi: Kansas City. 948 N. Y. Life Bld St. Paul, 615 Ryan Building 

19 Federal Street Milwaukee, Stroh Build Minneapolis, 507 Andrus Building 
Cleveland, 419-20 Citizens’ Bld New York, 507 West B 1) Dallas, Builders’ Exchange 
Duluth, 106 West Michigan Street New Orleans, 904 Hennen Bldg. San Francisco, 445-47 Turk St. 
Indianapolis, 7 East Market St. Philadelphia, 411 Walnut Street Los Anzeles, 928 S. Main St. 
Rochester, 38 Exchange Street 
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